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Classes in the 4 in which Lectures are 


SITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—CLASSES on the Subjects 
of the further Examination waa eae Candidates. Sanskrit, 
Professor Goldstiicker, Ph.D.—Arabic, Professor Rieu, Ph.D.— 
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ental Surgery—Mr. G. A. Ibbetson. 
ractical several —The Pupils will be directed in their studies 
uring several Meee daily by Professor Ellis, and Mr. Berkeley 
Hill, M.B. F.R.C.S., Demonstrator. 


SUMMER TERM. 
fateria Medica—Professor Ringer, M.B. 
athological Anatomy—Professor Wilson Fox, M.D. 





yet ALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 
ON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S. will 


Liveing, Play yfair and Day; Surgeons—Messrs. Fergusson, Part- 
Surgeons—Messrs. John Wood, Henry Smith, 





a COURSE of LECTURES on MINER. ALOGY, With a View to 
facilitate the Study of G EOLOGY and of the Application of 
Mineral Substances in the ARTS. The Lectures will begin on 
FRIDAY, October 2nd, at 9 o’clock a.m. They will be continued 
on _ Succeeding Wednesday — a! at the same hour. 
Fee, R.V - SELF, D.D., , Principal. 
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The House-Phy sicians, House-Surgeon, their Assistants, Clini- 
cal Clerks and Dressers, are pee by examination from among 
the Students without extra cha 

Warneford Scholarships, for t %y encouragement of preliminary 
non-professional study. Students who enter the Medical Depa 
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of disease, and who gives a series of Lessons and Examinations on 

the physical phenomena and diagnosis of disease, to classes con- 

sisting of a limited number, and meeting at separate hours. 

persical Clinical Lectures, especially by Mr. Quain, and by Mr. 
Tichsen 


T. A. Cock, M.A.; Assistant- Lecturer, Rey. W. Howse, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy. — Prof. Maxwell, M.A 
Arts of Construction—Prof. Kerr. 
Manufacturing Art and Machinevy— Prof. Shelley. 
Land Surveying and Levelling—H. J. Castle, Esq. 


ine in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J. Haythorne 
Edga 

The: Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 307. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive of 
the Laboratories. 


Lectures on Ophthalmic Cases by Mr. Wharton Jones. Drawing—Prof. Bradley ; Lecturer, Rev. Fe ag Pupils are received in the Royal College of Pg (the La- 
Practical Be erm the A plication of Bandages and other ee —Prof. W, A. Mill ler, M.D., and ©. L + Bloxam. boratory of the School’, vunder the direction of Dr. Hofmann, and 
Surgical Apparatus by Mr. Marshall the 


Practical Pharmacy—Pupils are sirestens in the Hospital Dis- 


and Mineralogy—Prof. Tennant, F.G.S 
Worth G. A. Timme, Esq. 
Loe nee a ced Dawson, Esq., 





Pensary. 
Prizes—Gold and Silver Medals for excellence in the E 
tions at the close of the course in a = the Classes. 
Liston Gold Medal for Clinical Su 
-_ Fellowes’ Medals for Clinic: al Medicine, two gold and two 


wyilliter Exhibition for proficiency in Pathological Anatomy, 301. 

Longridge Exhibition for general proficiency in Medicine and 
Surgery, 401. 

An Atkinson Morle y Scholarship for the Promotion of the Study 
of Surgery, 45., tenable for three yes Ars. 

Residence of Students. —Some of the receive student 
to reside with them, and in the Office of. ones ri ‘ollege there is kept 
a register of parties unconnected with the College, who receive 
Boarders into their families; among these are several medical 
gentlemen. The register will afford information as to terms and 

















M.A 
Drawing, Fortification, Milits ary Surveying, ew 
“tary La agg the Science of Artillery—Major Griffiths, R.A., 
French~ Prof. Mariette, M.A.; Lecturer, M. Stiévenard. 
Military Tutor (for History, Classics, &c.)\—Rev. J. O'Reilly, M.A. 


For the Prospectus, apply to J. W. Cunnixouam, Esq., Secretary. 


Ke S COLLEGE, Léndon.—The EVEN- 
ING CLASSES.—These CLASSES will OPEN on MON- 
DAY, October 12, in Divinity, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, English, History, ‘Geography, Arith- 
metic, Writing, Mathematics, Commerce, Drawin: emistry, 
Mechanics, aaa Botany, Physics, Zoology, litical Eco- 














under the direction of Dr. Perey 
_ Tickets to — Course of | Lectures are issued at 32. and 4l. 


“Officers rs in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, acting 
—_— Agentsand Managers, may obtai ickets at red ee in prices. 
rtificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in tomo are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has nted Two 
56 FE and several others have also been established. 
For a tus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical ole. Jermyn-street, London, 5.W. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
MESSES. MACMILLAN & CO. have the 


honour of announcing that they have been appointed 
PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD; 
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QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
 alealect le COLLEGE, CORK. 
President—Sir R. KANE, M.D. F.R.S. 
Vice-President—JOHN RYALL, LL.D. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
SESSION—1863-64. 
Dean of Faculty—DENIS C. O’CONNOR, A.B. M.D. 
een \ 
}a. H. Corbett, M.D. 


Anatomy and Phy ~piscoadl L.R.C.S.1. 


Praetical Anatomy 





Practice of Medicme *D. Cc. O’Connor, A.B. M.D. 

Practice of Surgery . ........ Denis B, Bullen, M.D. 

M < “Rt | 'Pusesll O'Leary, B.-és-L. A.M, 
ateria Medica.........+++-- i M.D. F.BS 

Midwifery .. J.R. Harvey, A. .B. M.D. 


*; John mys gird 
\ Miche Pies, Rcsreuiess at-Law. 
John 5 sngland, AM. 


\J. Blyth, M.D. 


Medical J wniuntene eae 


Natural Philosophy 
Chemist 


er Reay Greene, A.B. 


R. De Véricour, D.-'s-L. 
Geo. Sidney Read, A.M. 


and CLINICAL SURGHRY at the 


the Physicians and Surgeons of 
Hes aeneatene: CLINICAL MIDWIFERY at the Lying-in 
The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on MONDAY, 
the 2nd of November, 1863, and the Lectures will commence on 
same day. The Department will be opened for Dissections on the 
2nd of November, under the Direction of the Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, assisted by Dr. Suinkwin, Demonstrator. 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded to Students in 
Malitine, thus:—Six Junior Scholarships of 201. each to Students 


commencing their First, Second and Third year, two to each year, 
ertificates of Knowledge. 
utaeipel yee Dean of Westminster. 





Botany 
Modern Languages 
gic 








CLINIC AL MEDIC INE 
North and South Infirmaries, by 











and Two Senior Scholarships of 402. each to Students commenc- 
By order of the President, 
ROBERT JOHN KENNY, Registrar. 
oo 5S COLLEGE, LON DON, 67 ‘and 68, 
Ineorporated by Royal el 1853. 
For the — Education of Ladies, and fo ” granting 
atrons. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. : 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 
udy Resident—Miss Parry. 


ing their Fourth year. 
HARLEY-STREET, 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Committee of Professors. 


Ant. Biagzi. senenne Mariette. 
Ww. Sterns t 9 Mus.D. ae D. Maurice. 
Rey. T. M. ii. Meyrick. 


Rev. eg: on j W.. Cave Thomas. 
William Hughes. | Henry Warren. 
John Hullah. | Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D. 


The College Classes will open for the Michaelmas Term on 
MONDAY, Uctober 5th. Individual Instruction in Vocal Music 
is given by Mr. George Benson; and in Instrumental Music by 

essrs. Jay, O’"May, and Dorrell, and Misses Green, C. Green, 
Heaton, and Bagulay. 

Special Conversation Classes in French, German and Italian 
are formed on the entry of six names. Arrangements are made 
for receiving Boarders. 

ospectuses, with full particulars as to Subjects, mi one 5 Scholar- 
hips, &v., may be had on application to Mrs. Wi at the 
Cal ege Otfice. E. H. PLU MTRE, M. ZZ. “Dei an. 


UEEN’S COLLE GE SCHOOL, 67 and 68, 
HARLEY- ST REET, W. 
Lady Superintendent—MISS HAY. 
Assists aunt—MISS TUCKER. 
The Classes in this School for Girls from Five to Thirteen, will 
OPEN on MOND: AY, September 28th. 
The Course of Instruction in the Senior Division is intended to 
be preparatory to that in Queen’s Colleg 
Pupils in the Junior Division are raid chiefly on the Pesta- 
lozzian system. 
Instruction in Instrumental Music is given by Misses Green, 
C. Green, Heaton, and Bagulay. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, 
to Mrs. WiitiaMs, at the College Office 
E. H. PL ‘UMPT RE, M.A., 








may be had on application 


Dean. 


ART, 





(poe PALACE SCHOOL of 
SCIENCE, and LITERATURE. 
Session 1863 - 4. 

For the Instruction of Ladies by eminent Professors and Teachers, 
under the management of a Committee of Directors. 
THOS. N. FARQUHAR, Esq., Chairman. 

The NEW TERM will commence NOVEMBER ist, when 
Private Classes for every branch of Study will be resumed, under 
the superintendence of a Ladies’ Committee. Pupils have, among 
other privileges, free admission to the Palace to attend any one or 
more of the vz srlous Classes, the use of the Company's Library and 
Reading-room, and the eption of purchasing a Season Ticket at 
half-price. 

For Prospectuses, and other information, a» apply to Mr. Epwarp 
Lee, Literary Department, Crystal Palace. 


DUCATION.—A Married 

a Graduate in Mathematical Honours, is Ds ag of 

RECEIVING, as Pupils, TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, not 

under 15 years of age. He has no family, and res sides in the West 

of Scoth: und near the sea, but not in a watering-place. The house 

is healthfully and beautifully situate, and utted up with every 
comfort. The highest references can be given.—Address to A.M., 

care of Mr. Maclehose, Bookseller, Glasgow. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES in a 
PARISIAN FAMILY.—A French Lady (Diplém¢e) of 
ge experience, and married to a Parisian Professor, who has 
or more than twenty years enjoyed the confidence of some of 
the highest Families both in Paris and London, RECEIVES 
SIX YOUNG LADIES as PARLOUR BOARDERS. Eminent 
Professors attend.Madame A.trrep Du VAL, 26, St. Stephen’s- 
road, Westbourne Park. 


4*. ALFRED DU VAL, Professor of French 
and History, has REMOVED to 26, ST. STEPHEN’S- 
ROAD. Westbourne Park.—PRIVATE LESSONS and SELECT 
CLASSES for Young Ladies and little Children, on the Oral and 
Tabular System, so successfully carried out for more than forty 
_— in Paris by his late Father-in-law, Mr. CoLarr, Tutor to the 
yal Children of France. Schools and Families attended. 


M.A., Cantab., 














si: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL-SESSION, 1863 and 64. A GENERAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. SYDNEY 
JONES, the Dean, on THURSDAY, October 1, at Three o'clock 
Spe “ after which the DISTRIBUTION of P IzES will take 
plac 

G aenthomnem having the option of paying 402. for the first year, a 
similar sum for the second, and 10/, ior each succeeding year; or 
901, at one payment, as perpetual. 


PRIZES AND APPOINTMENTS FOR THE SESSION. 


For. First Year’s Students. Ist. boa bbs? M. qTITE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, founded by W. Tite, Esq. & .5., the proceeds of 
1,0002. ‘consols, tenable for three a ‘ik "A Prize of 201. 3rd. A 
Prize of 101. for Second Year's Students. A Prize of 301., 201. and 
10l., with the Dressers, and the Clinical Clerks to Third Year's 
Students, A Prize of 301, of 20l., and 10. to Fourth Year's Stu- 
dents. 1st. 201. 2nd. 201. Mr. Geo. Vaughan’s Cheselden Medal. 
The Treasurer's Gold Medal. The Grainger Testimonial Prize. 
Mr. Newman Smith’s Prize of: 5. forthe best Essay on “ Neuralwia.” 
The Two House Surgeons, the Resident Accoucheurs, Two Hospital 
Registrars at an Annual Salary of 4:1. each, or one at 801., are 
awarded to Third and Fourth Year's Students. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Mr. Green, Consulting Surgeon; Dr. Barker, Dr. J. Risdon 
Bennett, Dr. Goolder, Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Brinton, 
Mr. Solly, Mr. Le Gros a, Mr. Simon, Dr. Barnes, Dr. Clapton, 
Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Whi thiel id. 

Clinical Instruction is given at stated times by the Medical and 
Surgical Officers ; and Special Medical Clinical Lectures, by Dr. 
Barker. Opnthalmic Surgery, Midwifery, Dr. 
Barnes and Dr. Gervis; Dental Surgery, Mr. “Elliott ; Medical 
futers, Mr. Allingham and Dr. Gervis. 
Medicine: Dr. Peacock. Surgery: 


Mr. Le Gros Clark. —Physi- 
y: Dr. Brinton.—Descriptive Anatomy: Mr. Sydney Jones.— 

Anatomy in the Dissecting-room: Mr. Rainey and Mr. J. Croft. 
—Chemistry, Natural Philosophy and Practical Chemistry: Dr. 
Albert J. Bernays.— Midwifery : Dr. Barnes.—General Pathology : 
Mr. Simon.—Botany: Dr. Clapton. —Comparative Anatomy: Mr. 
W. M. Urd.— Materia Medica: Dr. Bristowe.—Forensic Medicine : 
Dr. Stone. emonstrations Morbid Anatomy: Dr. Edmund 
Montgomery.— Microscopical Anatomy: Mr. Rainey. 

Students can reside with some of the Otticers of the Hospital. 

The Committee of the “ Nightingale Fund” has arranged with 
the authorities of St. Thomas’s Hospital for educating women as 
Hospital Nurses, who, on the satisfactory completion of one year’s 
training, will be considered eligible to receive appointments as 
Nurses in the Metropolitan or Provincial Hospita Mos 

Prior 7 Midsummer in each year, application should be made 
to Mrs. W. W. Warproprer, at St. Thomas's Hospital, either by 
sean as asian for Training, or by Institutions for Trained 
Nurse 

To enter or to obtain Prospectuses, the conditions of all the 
Prizes, se payrags the Wm. Tite Scholarship, and further informa- 
tion, apply to Mr. Wuirrietp, Medical Secretary, The Manor 
House, St. Thomas's Hospital, Newington, Surrey, 5 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES. —- The R 
GEORGE SMALL, M.A. (ten years in India, and the last 
twelve years a successful Teacher in ondon), GIVES LESSONS 
in SANSKRIT, Arabic, Hebrew, Bengail, i. AC Hindee 
and Persian.—5, Featherstone- -buildings, Holburn, W. 


(pUITION in SOUTH of FI RANOE. — 

Married Clergyman, accustomed to tuition, » proposes spending 

on Winter in the South of France with his Pawily, and RE- 

CEIVING ONE or TWO PUPILS to prepare for the Universities 

or Army. References to the Censors of Christ Church, Oxford, 

Pipes Noblemen and Gentlemen, parents of former pupils.—Address 
. T. C. B., Post Ome, Eustone. 


;;DUC ‘ATION. —BOULOGNE- SU R- MER.-— _ 

PRINCE ALBERT HOUSE MATHEMATICAL and 
CLASSICAL ACADEMY. 

Principal: M. EUG. LE PETIT, M.A., University of France. 


This Establishment offers to a setzect number of PUPILS 
unusual advantages for the acquirement of Languages, and 
preparation for the Military, Naval and Civil Service Kxamina- 
tions. A few Vacancies. Highest references given.—For Prospec- 
tuses and particulars apply to the Principat, 15, Rue de Flahaut, 
Boulogne-sur- Mer. 


SEA -SIDE. —An M.D. (married) would take 
charge of an INVALID during the Winter. Locality re- 
markably etticacious in Strumous and Nervous Diseases. ‘Terms, 
50s. per week; Children, 30s. per week.—Address M. D., “‘ Visitor 
Ottice,” Southport. 


N IVERSITY OF “LON DON.- — Martricv- 
LATION, JANUARY, 1864.—A First-class Graduate and 
Prizeman of London, who has had more than twenty years’ ex- 
as in preparing Gentlemen for the Universities, and whose 
~upils have been almost invariably successful, is forming a Class 
to READ the Subjects for the Examination in January next.— 
For references and terms address Mr. 'W. J. Cuampion, 8, Harpur- 
street, London, W.C. 


}NIVERSITY OF LONDON, Matrricv- 
LATION and B.A. EXAMINATIONS, &c.—The ‘Rey. 
WILLIAM KIRKUs, LL.B. receives a few P UPLLS to Board 
and Educate, or to prepare for Public Examinations.—For further 
Particulars, apply to the Rev. W. Kirkus, St. Thomas’s-square, 
Hackney, London. 








Rev. 











\DUCATION.—Mansion House, “Hanley-road, 
Hornsey-road, London, N.—The MISSES WELLS, who 
have for several years conducted a first-class Boarding School, 
receive a limited number of YUUNG LADIES to educate as a 
private family. Young Ladies from the Colonies and from India 
carefully watched over.—Tgrms and references can be had on 
application. If more than one of a family are sent, a reduction 
in charges, &c. made accordinBly. 


DAY. and BOARDING ACADEMY, 

12, Grosvenor-road, Junction-road, Upper Holloway, 

ondon, N. 
Head-Master—The Rev. "JOHN N. MACLEOD, of the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

In this School YOUNG GENTLEMEN are prepared for the 
Universities, Woolwich, and Sandharst. Instruction is also given 
in the Modern Languages. Terms moderate. A reduction in the 
case of Brothers. The highest references given. 


\ USICAL AMATEURS should provide them- 

selves with ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S extensive CATA- 
LOGUES: embracing Music for Violin, Tenor, &c., for Flute, for 
Piano, Vocal Music ; also Theoretical Works, Wicecamaeers Ww orks, 
List of 400 Vols. of Standard and Classical Works, useful to 
students and suitable for presentation, Thematic Catalogue of 
Songs, &c.; lists of Novelties, &c., all supplied gratis and post 
free.-Address stating Catalogue or Catalogues desired) to RoBERT 
Cocks & Co, New Burli n-st. 








HE ATHENAUM for GERMANY ang and 

Bag = el Be oon os —t LUDWIG DENIOKE, of 

begs to ce that he has made arran > for a 

weekly supply of THE THEN AU M JOURN rr he sub. 

seripéion will be 1» thaler for three months; 3 thaters for six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thurs y. 


Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Denicke, Leipzig, Germany. 


; . foe OF REMOVAL — 
Messrs. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, 
Wine Merchants and General and Foreign Agents, 
beg to inform their a and Patrons oe in consequence of 
the Premises at No. 7, Old Jewry, which they have occupied 
upwards of thirty eee being about to be aa down, they 
have REMOVED TO more extensive Premises, a’ 
No. 38, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON- onan WEST, E.C., 


where ‘they a for a continuance of the Yvtronage hitherto 
accorded to them. J. & are the SOULE AGENTS = 
“opti ——e SWISS CH AMPAGNE, price 428. per doz 
uarts ; per dozen Pints;—and BARON RICASOLT: ‘s ae 
ne re proto WINE (which much resembles Claret), price 18e, 
per dozen. 
Port, Sherries, Claret, Champagne, and other Foreign Wines 
and Cognac, as per Price- Lists ; to be had on application. 
OTICE of REMOVAL. —BROWN & & 
GREEN will shortly REMOVE to their New Premises, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, a few doors from their rene 
Potablishment These Premises will afford additional accommo. 
dation for the exhibition of their Patent Prize Medal 
Register Grates, &c., and for the more extensive Manufacture of 
all aeevtigtionad of Hot-Water Baths — Steam Works. 
81, Bishopsgate-street Within, July, 1863. 


Atte y® GrirFins, 44, HicH Hoxpory, W.C. 
T MORING, Heraldic ingraver and Artist.— 


Seals, Dies, Pag: - Brasses, I Jerald Painting. Crest on 
Die, 78. ; on Seal, Solid Gold’18 Carat Hall-marked Ring, 
engraved with ne “2 Guineas. Illustrated Price List post free, 


JRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS for 
baby baked PURCHASERS of Literary Property, Busi- 
nesses or Partnerships. Transfers negotiated. ance-sheets 
repared.—Mr. Orrevirn, Accountant, 14, C lement’ s-lane, Lom- 
ard-street, E.C. 


m0 LITERARY and OTHER INSTITU- 
TIONS.—Mr. THOMAS MILLER pie a4 fran nga 
ments, on Moderate Terms, to give a SE NGS 
from his ‘ Gideon Giles,’ * Godfrey TF a e Rural Sketches,’ 
‘Our Uld Town,’t Royston Gower,’* Fair Rosamond,’ ‘ Poems,’ and 
several other of the Forty Volumes of various W: orks which he has 
written.—Address Rose Cottage, Chester Gardens, Lambeth, §, 


























London. Terms: eee 2l, 28.; Country, 3l. 38. and Fares 
charged there and back. a Pats. 
 prioaen Neroaael & par GENTLEMAN, possessing 


es attainments, wishes to meet with an ae 
ment as SECRE ETAKY to some Nobleman or Person of Rank, 
whom he might td in his political or scientific pursuits. W rites 
from dictation, by shorthand. Speaks several Foreign languages; 
(no objection to travel). Has a great knowledge of ¥en y 
the “ Old Masters.”” The highest eeinsaie. —Address 

21, Sheffield- terrace, Campden Hil 


N OPPORTUNITY PRESENTS ITSELF 


to a Gentleman of liar attainmen 8 wit. ll capital 
at command, to obtain "ARUN ERSHI P in ¢ a ale esta- 
blished CONSERVATLV °E JOURNAL. enomichanieal between 
3001. and 4007. The fullest investigation courted.—Apply, by letter, 
Ey At TA, care of Mr, G. Street, Advertising Uffices, 30, Cornhill, 
ondon. 


MO PROPRIETORS of First- class ‘WEEKLY 

or MONTHLY PERIODICALS.—Mr. ONWHYN is willing 
to treat for the PUBLISHING of —— of the above, at 
Office, | 1, € Jatherine- -street, Strand, W.C 


rJ‘HE PRESS.—A Gentleman, of moderate capital 

and long experience in Journalism, is desirous of a PART- 
NERSHIP in a well-established Newspaper. —Address, by letter 
only, 253, Midland Counties Herald Office, Birmingham. — 


‘HE PRESS.—The Advertiser, a competent 

Pec orter, and who can assist in the Sub-Editorial Depart- 
me! “has had considerable experience on first- class papers — desires 
an ENGAGEMENT ona WEEKLY JOURNAL.—Address J, F., 
C. Mitchell & Co. Newspaper Press Saou Otfice, Red Lion- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE PRESS.— WANTED, an ENGAGE- 
MENT on a PROVINCIAL DAILY by the Advertiser, who 
can assist either on the Reporting Staff or in the Editorial Depart. 
ment; is a good French and German scholar.—Address J. L. 
of C. Mitchell & Co. Newspaper Press Directory Uffice, Red ie 
court, Fleet-street, B.C. 0 a ae 


ue PRESS.—C. Mrrowett & Co., Agents 

for the Sale of Newspaper Property, are open to INVEST for 

Clients of ability in the gre or Commercial Departments of 

N pap M RIOUS AM oo Communi- 
tor = t eairin 

je er ont yrereie = 2and ne Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LADY wishes to recommend a GERMAN 
LADY, a highly-educated woman, who, has taught her 
Dans! ghters for six years. 

e German Sane (a widow and a member of the Chureh of 
England) now wishes to proceed to Rome or Florence i the 
winter, with a view to the completion of her own daughter's 
education in Singing, Drawing and Italian, and would be to 
take with her any Pupils who would desire to share in the same 
advantages. She would not object to the charge of an Invalid. 

The Lady who inserts this feels she may speak with full confi- 
dence of her German friend’s fitness for such a trust, both mo 
and intellectually. Other excellent references can given.— 
Address ¥. A. C., Ellergreen, Kendal. 


O YOU TRAVEL ?—Practice better “than 

Theory.—_TWO LANGUAGES TAU GHT, (one through the 
medium of another) in the same Lesson, or a alternately, on the 
same Terms as One, by Dr. ALTSCHUL, Professor of F "ENCH, 
ITALIAN, and GERMAN, and of Elocution. Each lan 
spoken in ‘his PRIVATE lessons and CLASSES. Prepares for 
ordinary pursuits of life, the Universities, Army, and Civil Service 
Examinations.— 9, OLD BOND- STREET, near PICCADILLY. 



































IAGR AMS ars - experienced Artist is ready 
to undertake Scientific and other Diagrams, from Drawings, 
rough Sketches, or from Natural Objects. Also Drawings from 
the MICROSCOPE. First-c and 
W., 11, Goldington-crescent, N.W. 
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RITISH METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
—The EIGHTH NUMBER of the PROCEEDINGS, com- 
pleting Volume the First, will be published on September 19, price 
4g., containing the Papers read at the Meeting, June 17, the Annual 
Report, Preface, Index, &. Also, Vol. I., cloth boards, price 218. 
Covers for Binding may be obtained at the Publishers, price 1s. 3d., 
Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
By order of eye ° ‘ouncil, 
Jas ; S. G qe Ee Le ~ 8.) ; Secretaries. 
*,* The Composition Fee for Members is 101. ; 
tribution, 1l. The Entrance Fee is abolished. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years Abroad, meapoueualy: invites the nog of the 


ime Annual Con- 











Nobility, Gentry, a and Princ pals of posoes, to her REGISTER 
of ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. . School Pro- 


perty transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and 
Germany. No charge to ’rincipals. 
MARRIED CLERGY MAN, M.A. Oxon, 
accustomed to TUITION, will be ready. in JANUARY 
NEXT, to receive, at his Residence in ILFRACOMBE, North 
Devon, the SONS of GENTLEMEN to EDUCATE and to Pre- 
pare for the Universities, Government Appointments, and Public 
ere Ils. Terms from 80 to 100 Guineas per annum, according 


2, 
ad References kindly permitted to the 
Ber, a oS aa M.A., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapel Royal, St. 


Rev. we Tennant: M.A., Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 
ir. Whiteside, Vicar of Scarborough, 
LEE. Statham, B.A. F.G. S., Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Wal- 


G. H Simms, Esq., Montebello, Bathwick Hill, Bath, * 
W. Hunt, Esq., 72, Pulteney-street, Bath. 
Letters addressed to M.A., care of Mr. Peach, Library, Bath. 


EIG ATE-HILL-HOUSE, REIGATE, 
Surrey, under the Rev. THOS. ROSC: OE REDE STEB- 
BING, M.A., Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, and late Tutor 
and Assistant-Master at W Fellingbon. Col lege. The present TERM 
began SEPTEMBER 16th 


| Dear CATION ON THE CONTINENT. —— 
VILVORDE, near Prone there are —_ excellent 
FRENCH EDUCATIONAL ABLISHMENTS: one for 
Young Gentlemen, under the Direction of M. Micuavx-Portakts ; 
the other for Young Ladies, conducted by Mesdames Van per 
yerrr. Terms very moderate. 


DUCATION FOR. Y OUNG LADIES. — 
BLACKHEATH. — Board, and Instruction is given in 
English, French, Latin, the Globes, Writing, Arithmetic, Elocu- 
tion, Composition, the Pianoforte, Singing, Calisthenic Exercises, 
and Drawing. The number limited and God’s Word forms the 
basis of every principle inculcated. Terms, Sixty Guineas a year ; 
without Masters less.—Address Miss Francis, Miss Light's Repo- 
sitory, 2, Orange- place, London- street, Greenwich, | 8. S.6. : 














ry rs 
DUCATION in HANOVER.—The Principal 
of a first-class School, offering unusual advantages, RE- 
CEIVES a few PUPILS, to prepare for the Professions and Army, 
Ciyil and Merchant Services. its cee and good society. 
Ilighest English references._Prospectuses of Messrs. JouNsON, 
Educational Agents, 26, King W illiam- street, Strand. 


© INVALIDS.—A qualified Su oom, prac- 
tising Homeceopathy, and residing in one of t leasantest 
towns in Kent, can receive into his house a PATIEN > who may 
require the comforts of a quiet home, combined with skilful 
medical attendance. Terms, 25 ) -—/o per quarter.—Address 


Pui.cirs, 113, Stone-street, Maids 
} ENTAL IN VALID. Sai: Lapy, } hackin a 
suitable House and Grounds near London, and accustomed 
to the management of the insane, is desirous of having the care of 
one mentally afflicted. References will be given to the Medical 
Attendant and Trustees of her late inmate. Terms, 3007.— Address, 
post-paid, to J. A., 32, Montpellier-square, Brompton, London. 


PpuBLic SCHOOLS’ CLUB.— 


Jandidat i to this Club must have been at one 
of the following Public Schools :— 














Cuarter Hovse, R 
eal Westminster, 
Har WUIscHestTer. 


Prospectu aoe, a: may be had on 2rplication to the Secretary, 
No. 17, St. James’s- Place, St. James's 


pusLie SCHOOLS’ CLUB— 

he LIST of ORIGINAL MEMBERS being complete, 
— Club will be OPENED on MONDAY, the 28th inst.—Future 
Candidates may obtain forms of applics ution by applying to the 
Secretary, No. 17, St. James’s-place, St. James’s, S.W 


E _ MONUMENTS of ITALY, by Bisson 


FRPRES, consisting of 52 Views of the principal Monu- 
ments of Rome, Venice, Pisa, Florence and Milan, mounted on 
Royal board; size, 18 by 15 inches. Price to subscribers, the col- 
lection complete in Portfolio, 231. 108., or separately, 0s. each 
Pla Specimen collections on vane and Subscribers’ Names 
received at Messrs. M‘Lean & Haes, 26 
Gladwell, 21, 
Strs and, W.C); 
W.C 








, Haymarket, W.; Mr. 
Gracechurch-street, E:C.; Mr. W. Spooner, 379, 
Victor Delarue, 10, Chandos- street, Covent-garden, 





HEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY.— 
/ SURPLUS COPIES of the best recent Works in History, 
Biography, Travels, Science, and Religion, are always on SALE 
AT VERY GREATLY REDUCED Prices. They will be found well 
suited for Public and Private Libraries, and also for sending out 
to the Continent, India, and the Colonies. Catalogues gratis. 
BULL'S LIBRARY, 19, Holles- street, Cavendish-square, 
ondon, W. 
DU CATIONAL BOOKS, &c.—Just pub- 
lished, STANFORD’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of 
Educational Works, Atlases, | Maps, Globes, and Schoo! Stationery. 
8vo. 62 pages, price 64.; or forwarded per post on receipt of Card 
or School Prospectets. The divisions embrace, irrespective of pub- 
lisher, all the most modern and improv ed Class- Books for English 
Reading, Spelling, Grammar and Composition, Geography, Astro- 
nomy, History, Arithmetic, Algebra, Mathematics; the Greek, 
Latin, French, German, and talian Languages; C hemistry, 
Natural ae: and every other branch of education ; also, 
aps, Atlases, Globes, and School Stationery.—London: Eow ARD 
Stanrorp, Bookseller by Tsien to the City of London 
School, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 





ECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, Nantwics. 
—Lecturers and Parties giving Musical or other Entertain- 





ments will oblige by sending Terms manne ee <a Sacer 
_A Large Room to be let for aoe &e. 
i ge ow SANATORIUM, SUD 


BROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, 
Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. | 
The TURKISH BATH on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s | 
medical direction. Consultations in London at the City Turkish 
and Hydropathic Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every Tuesday | 
and Friday, between 1 and 4. | 


[HE FAMILY HEIR-LOOM. price 10s. 6d. 
Adapted to the number of a Family. The demand for this 
pleasing novelty is very great, an 
a short time for execution. 
Lonpon Srereoscoric Company, 
ee to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
54, Cheapside, and 110, Regent-street. 





orders must necessarily wait 





FeAMes (GILT), Glass and Board complete. 
12 by 9, 1s.; 30 by 23, 38.—54, Cheapside. 
Lonvon Sranomurin Company. 





CABINETS OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


OHN J. GRIFFIN, F.C.S., Author of ‘Che- 
mical B gene md has prepared a ‘Beries of PORTABLE 
CABINET: A and Pri suitable for | 
a Series of Hlementary Tree fare 
Price 16s., 31s. 6d., 428., 528. 6d., 51. 58. 
Also, to accompany the Cabinets, 


RIFFIN’S CHEMICAL RECREATIONS, 
Tenth a First Division. Elementary Experiments, 
with 100 Engravings. ce 28, 
ony J. eGniFriN, 119, Bunhill-row, London. 


OPULAR MINERALOGY.—A COLLEC- 








TION of igi oe of the most Important MINERALS 
and METALLIC ORES, accurately named. Each in a neat tray, 
- the whole in a mahogany cabinet, with folding doors, price 


2s. 6d. 

‘~ dealer COLLECTION of GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS at | 
the same price. Also, many Collections of greater extent, both 
bys: and without cabinets. 

oun J. Grirrin, F.C.S., Chemist, Mineralogist, and Optician, 
mo. Bunhill-row, where the Specimens may be seen at any time. _ 


7XPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. — Illus- 
trated Catalogue of the Best and Newest CHEMIC: AL | 
APPARATUS, for ae or for Anal gm Processes. 64 pages, 
demy 8vo. 240 Woodeuts, 1s. Price Listof Pure Acids | 
and Chemical Tests, 1d. ae ilustrated List of Gas Burners and 
Gas Furnaces, with Prices, 
oun ¢. GRIFFIN, * C.S., 119, Bunhill-row, E.C. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. | 


APPARATUS for performing CLASS EXPE- 

RIMENTS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, iNustrating | 
the Sciences of Mechanics, PB Electricity, 
Galvanism, Magnetism, Gent, Chemistry, Mineralogy and Opties. 
ee by Joun J. Guirrix, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill-row, 





" awa. | 
HEMICAL RECREATIONS: a , Popular 
Manual of Experimental Chemistry, including an extended 
Course of Class Experiments frst to illustrate the general 
doctrines of the Science ; — structions for conducting Ana- 
lytical ee = HN J. FFIN, F.C.8. The Tenth 
Edition, 750 pag toy 8vo. ttustrated by 540 Figures of wid 

best forms of ‘Apparat, price 12s. 6d. ¢' 

n J. GRIFFIN, 119, , Bunhill- -row, E.C. 


M AGIC-LANTERNS and DISSOLVING 


VIEWS.—Price en Instructions for oe 
Dissolving Views, and for the Management of the ARpargas, 
with Lime Light or Oil Lampe. By JOHN J. GRIFFIL 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings.. To which is added a Priced 
List of about 2,000 Sliders, arranged in collections suitable for 
lectures, including many new and brilliant subjects. Single Lan- | 
terns, 34-in. lenses, with rackwork adjustment, 55s. Pair of Lan- 
terns, with all the Apparatus mesetenny for exhibiting Dissolving 
Views to Public Audiences, 121. 1 


_JouN J. GRirFix, i ‘Bunbill- -row, E. c. 

N ALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

The New Establishment at Great Malvern contains upwards of | 
100 Bed_ Rooms, has all the improvements of the Modern Joint- 
Stock Hotel, is surrounded %. Ornamental Gurdens, and com- 
mands unequalled Views of Worcestershire and the adjoining 
Counties. 

fa ae receive Lady or Gentlemen Boarders at the rate 

10s. 
A Tabled Hote Daily. 
The Hotel has excellent Stables, Loose Boxes, and Paddocks. 


A Covered Way conducts the.Visitors from the Railway Station, 
and Porters attend the Trains. 


IDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST TICKETS, at Cuear Fares, available for One 
Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the — Booking Office, 
King’s Cross, and other principal Stations— 

SCOTL AND — Edinburgh. Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Aber- 


deen, &e. 
IRELAND_-Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRIC “T-Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, 
‘oniston, P. ambe, Ingleton. 

SEA CSIDE ae) PR ITHING PLACES. Scarborough, Whitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. 
‘ogrammes and full particulars may be obtained at all the 

Company’s Stations and Receiving Offices. 
Inquire at King’s — roe Tickets, vid Midland Railway. 
_Derby, 1 1863. MES ALLPORT, General | Manager. — 














SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


ye LOAN, TRUST and AGENCY 
Meany. of sou TH AFRICA (Limited), issue SIX PER 
CENT. DEBENTURES, at Three, Five, or Seven Years, in sums 
of 1002. to 1, 9 Th Coupons attached, payable half-yearly, on 
the Ist of January and the Ist of July. 
Directors. 
John Alfred Chowne, Esq. E Esq. 
Charles Hotson Ebden, Esq. | ae Collison, Esq 
James Searight, Esq. R. Nicholl Byass, me 
Bankers—mperial Bank (Limited), Lothbury, E.C. 


dmund Westby, 





Offces—4, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C. 
. FON 0. SMITH, Chairman. 


| authorized b 


SUMMER ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
R. KIDD’S GENIAL “GOSSIPS.” 


“ Come with me to a Gossrr’s Feast.”—Shakspeare. 








For Particulars a apply, by letter only, to Mr. Wittiam Kipp, (of 
Hammersmith), 8, ( reat Castle-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE NEW ERA. 
Price 2d. each ; post-free, 3d. each, 
i R. KIDD’S ESSAYS and SKETCHES.— 
NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
“ Hvce Vocumes, like the Ox roasted at Bartholomew Fair, may 
| Foss of whx pianty of of labour and invention; but they afford me 4 
elicate, savoury, and well-concocted than SMALLER 


"—F. OsBorx. 





PIECES. 


1. 
HE NATURAL and the SUPERNATURAL: 
THOUGHTS on the PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE. 
2. 
NDIVIDUALITY AND CHARACTER: 
The FREE THOUGHTS of an ORIGINAL THINKER. 
3. 


OW TO LIVE A HAPPY LIFE: 
A MODEL SERMON, TWENTY MINUTES’ LONG. 


4. 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH: 
A LIGHT ESSAY on a HEAVY SUBJECT. 


5. 
ETTERS AND. THE PENNY POST: 
An ADDRESS to all who can READ and WRITE. 
(To be Continued occasionally). 
*,* One penny postage-stamp will frank atu the above. Send 


| ELEV EN postage-stamps, and the five Books will be forwarded, 


ct, by 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


BIRD- -KEEPING—BIRD- BREEDING—BIRD- TAMING. 


IDD’S (W.) TREATISE on the BULL- 
FINCH, LINNET, GOLDFINCH, MULE-BIRDS, &c. 
> aamapuasing Illustrated. 40th Thousand. Price 1s. post free. 
* KIDD'S ‘TREATISE on the CANARY.’ 69th Thousand. 
Price 1s. post free. 
KIDD’S ‘ BOOK of BRITISH SONG-BIRDS,’ &c. (complete). 
Beautifully Mlustrated and Elegantly Bound, 8s. post free. 


“* To all who love Birds, and would be loved by them in return 
we unhesitatingly say, buy Witt1am Kipp’s popular Bird-books. 
They are sensible, practical, and very charmingly written.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
London: 


Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoste T-row. 
dy R. WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmith, 
The PHILANTHROPIST and ANIMALS’ FRIEND. 
ALBUM PORTRAIT, on Card (post free) .... 1s. 6d. 


Epwarp Gtover, Photographer, 41, Connaught- neneah Edge- 
ware-road, London, W. (near the | Marble Arch). 


[DEBENTURES at 5, 54 and 6 PER CENT.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 350,0002. 
Directors. 

LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 

Sir James D. H. Elphinstone, | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 

Bart. M.P. | 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 


George Ireland, Esq. 
Duncan James. Kay, Esq. 


The ee of the Sian of th COMPAN Y, 
of the 8 





it 
Sir S. Villiers’ ‘Surtees, K.B. 


Liners. bein, 
at the Genera 

held in London on the ith day of April, 

borrow a sum 0: money not exceeding the unps aid portion 





Meeting of the COnipaiayy 


| of their Subscribed Capital, are prepared to issue Debentures for 
| one. 


three, and five years, at 5, 5} and 6 per cent. respectively, and 
for longer periods as may be rr, arranged. 
The Directors are also prepared to invest for Constituents, at 
Colonial rates, Money on Mortgage in Ceylon and cra either 
with or without their guarantee, as may be arran 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Uttice of the Com- 
pany, No. 12, Leadenhall-street, E.C 
By order, JOHN AN DERSON, Secretary. 


Sales by Auction 
To Opticians, Mathematical and Phil 
lee, and others. 





hical Instrument 





ME. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 


— the Exeeutors to SELL by AUCTION, 
Roo King-street, Covent-garden, London (without reserve), 
on THURSDAY, October 8 and following day, at halfpast 13 
precisely, the ENTIRE STOCK of the late Mr. THOS. BER- 
GALL, Optician to Her Majesty, 24, Coventry-street, Haymarket, 
poe of Theodolites, Levels, "Sextants, Quadrants, Scales, 
Rules, Mathematical and Drawing Instruments, Compasses, 
Barometers, J emensgeee py Microscopes, Astronomical and other 
Telescopes, Opera and Race Glasses, Air-Pumps, Gold, Silver, 
Steel and ‘Portoiseshell Spectacles, double and single Eye- glasses, 
Dissolving-View and Magic Lanterns, Views, Chromatropes, and 
Comic Slides, Convex and Coneave Mirrors, unmounted Astro- 
nomical Object- glasses, Lenses, &c. 
On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


at his Great 





Photographic Apparatus, Jewellery, Gems, &e. 
ME. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, September 25, at half- past 12 precisely, a MISCEL- 
LANEOU Ss ASSEMBLAGE, consisting of Cameras, Cartes de 
Higen Albums, Antiquities, Jewellery, Gems, a few Lots of 
Na History, and a variety of other items. 

Ont view the day prior and morning ¢ of Sale, and Catalo ‘ues had. 











Price 1s.; or 1s. ‘ed. by post, 


KIN DISEASES, and their CURE by 
Se ey Treatment, +g eo by Cases. By Dr. 
Epwhi AYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., Assistant-Physi- 


cian, Royal General Dispensary. 
ww, 356, Strand. 
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rpHE. QUARTERLY REVIEW. — Apver- 


TISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming Number of 
the above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by 
October 3, and BILLS by October 5 

John Murray, 50a, Albemarle: street. 


W ESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ADVERTISE- 
MENTS intended for the OCTOBER NUMBER should 
be sent to the Publishers by the 24th ; BILLS by the 26th inst. 
London : Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 74.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the forth- 
coming Number of the above, Cal a sent to the Publishers by 
the 24th ; and BILLS by the 26th 
London : Jackson, V Valford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 








ATIONAL REVIEW.—NEW NUMBER. 

—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the 
forthcoming Number of the above Review are requested to be 
forwarded to the zeenas by the 2ith; BILLS and PROSPEC- 


TUSES by the 26th insta: 
rp mens t Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


ro LIBRARIANS, SEC RETARIES, and 
MANAGERS of BOOK CLUBS.—The PUBLISHERS’ 
CIRCULAR (instituted 1837) contains the official record of every 
Book published during the fortnight, giving a transcript of the 
title-page, number of pages, plates, and publisher’s name, accom- 
panied by advertisement lists from each publishing house, authen- 
tic literary intelligence, and announcements of forthcoming 
Works. Issued on the Ist and 15th of each month, and forwarded 
regularly post free to subscribers. Subscription 6s. per annum, 
town delivery ; 8s. per post, paid in advance. 
Office, 47, Ludgate- hill. 


HOIR of R of WORCESTER CATHEDRAL.— AL.— 


The BUILDER of FRIDAY, 4d., or by post 5d., contains 
a beautiful View of the Restored Interior of Worcester Cath ral, 
and other Illustrations—Notes of a Tourin Northern Germany 
and Southern Teens Present Requirements of Architecture— 
Various other Papers, and all the Artistic and Sanitary News of 
the Week.—1, York-street, Covent- garden, and all | Newsmen. _ 


Just ; published, 38. 6d. 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
for SEPTEMBER, (Vol. XXVI., Part III.) 
Contents. 

1. Dr. GUY—On PRISON DIETARIES. 
2. Mr. C. WALFORD—On AMERICAN FINANCIAL STA- 

TISTICS. 
3. Rev. WM. EMERY—EXPENSES OF UNIVERSITY EDU, 

CATION AT CAMBRIDGE. 

____ London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, S .W. 


\ AT ACMILLAN’S M AGAZINE, 
For OCTOBER, 1863, No. 48, concluding Volume IX., 
Price ONE SHILLING, 

Will be published on Monday, September 28th. 

Contents. 
lareee on INDIA from a COMPETITION WALLAH. 
A SOCIETY of ABERDEEN PHILOSOPHERS ONE HUN- 

DRED YEARS AGO. By JAMES VALENTINE. 
VINCENZO. By JOHN RUFFINI. Chaps. XLV. and XLVI. 
QUEEN ot HEARTS. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 

On PHYSICAL PAIN. By FRANCIS E. ANSTIE, M.D. 
Mr. D'ARCY THOMSON’S ‘ANCIENT LEAVES.’ By JOHN 

KERR. 
GOLD: its CHEMISTRY and MINERALOGY. 

PHIPSON. 

A LITTLE FRENCH CITY. By P. G. HAMERTON. 
OUR RELATIONS with BRAZIL. 
And OTHER PAPERS. 
Macmillan & Co. London and Cambridge. : 
Now ready, price 4s. ; 12s. annually; or 13s. 4d. post free, 
The Second Number of the 
NTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents of No. . 
1. On yo ra of Language. By Ff 











By T. L. 








. J. Charnock, F.S.A. 


an on the Influence of Race on / 

Fy On the Creation of Man and Substan@ r the Mind. By Prof. 
Rudolph Wagner. 

4. Pictet on the Origin of Indo-Europeans. 

5. Ethnological Inquiries and Observations. 
Knox, M.D. 

6. On the "Application of the Anatomical Method to the Dis- 
crimination of Species. By the same. 

7. On the Deformation of the Human Sanlum, arapened to be 
produced by Mechanical Means. By the 

8. — of the Proceedings of the Auibvopslanion§ Society of 

. By M. Paul Broca, Secretary-Genera’ 
9. On the supposed increasing P revalence as Dark Hair in Eng- 
By John Beddoe, M.D. F.A.S 
10, The bberttie Jaw. By M. A. de Qu atref fages. 
11. Miscellanea Anthropologica. 

2. Journal of the Anthropological ge of London, containing 
Papers by Prof. M:z arn , Pre f. Busk, Mr. Bollaert, Mr. 
Winwood Reade, Mr. Blake ; Reports of Discussions 
before the Society, &ec. 

London: Triibner & Co. 60, Ps aternoster-r row. 


By the late Robert 








Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


A TLANTI C MONTHLY, 
py «. SEPTEMBER, 1863. 


Contents, 

The Puritan Minister. 
Thoreau’s Flute. 

Mr. Martin’s Disappointments. 
Robert and Clara Schumann. 
The eeoeimes at Port-Royal. 
No a ces. 
The Mather Safe. 
The Tertiary Age and its Characteristic Animals. 
The New Sangreal. 
Thomas me Quincey. 
Mrs. Lew 
Lyrics of ‘the Street. 
Interesting Manuscripts of Edmund Burke. 


No. 71. 


? 
Reviews and Literary Notic 
London: Triibner & Co. “60, Paternoster-row. 





OTICE.—The THIRD and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of the Rev. W. DENTON’S COMMENTARY 
on the GOSPELS, for the Sundays and other Holy Days of the 
Christian Year, is now ready, price 138. 
Vol. I. ADVENT to EASTER, price 15s. 
Vol. JI, EASTER to the SIXTEENTH SUNDAY after 
TRINITY, price 14s. 
The Three Volumes complete, 8vo. price 42s. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


OTICE. — The Rev. PETER YOUNG’ Ss 

AILY READINGS on the LIFE of OUR LORD and 

SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, is now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. Third 
Edition, price 21s. 


London: Bell & & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 
4 hs HE ; M 0 D ER N 


COOKERY BOOKS. 

1. FRANCATELLIS COOK’S GUIDE. Thir- 
teenth Thousand. 1,000 Recipes and 40 Illustrations. 
Price 5s. 

2, FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 
tee Edition. 1,500 Recipes and 60 Illustrations. 

3. EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK; or 
Puddings, Tarts, &c. for all the Year round. Price 28. 6d. 


4, The LADY’s DESSERT BOOK. Price 2s. 6d. 


Also, just ready, 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON. 
A Book of Réchauffés, together with many other approved 
Receipts for a Kitchen of a Gentleman of Moderate 
Income. Price 28. 6d. 

Richard Bentley ,» New Burlington-street. 


HUGH M‘DONALD’S POEMS. 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. boards, 
OEMS and SONGS of HUGH M‘ DONALD, 


Author of ‘ Rambles Round Glasgow,’ ‘ Da i , 
&c., with a Memoir of the Author. ii enn 


Glasgow: William Love ; and all Booksellers. f 





On the 22nd instant will be published, 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


Tn 1 vol. crown 8vo. handsomely printed on toned paper, 
uniform with ‘ Meditations on Death,” price 6s. ae 
N EDITATIONS on LIFE and its RELI- 
GIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the German by FRE- 
DERICA ROWAN. Published by Her Majesty's eranions Per- 
mission, and Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. 
The Octavo Large-Type wie, sition 10s. 6d., may also still be 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


PRESENT RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN ITALY, 
Second Edition, with considerable Additions, 
2 vols. price 15s. 


OURNAL of a TOUR in ITALY. By 
CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
The Additions may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, W: loo-place, , London. 





Second Edition, corrected. and revised, free for 7 stamps, 


N R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 

TEETH may be had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor-street, 
Bond-street, W.— can commend this little, brochure on a 
subject in <i ae ly takes an interest.””— Medical Cir- 
cular, June 5 


ip PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH 
BOOKS 


DE_PORQUET’S FIRST el READING-BOOK ; or, 
Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explanatory Notes. 
28. 6 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 22. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 1s. 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 23. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 22. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 12. 6d. 

PETIT VOC ARULAIRS and FRENCH GENDERS, printed 
in red and blue. 28. 6 

DE PORQUET'S SY =sheed of TEACHING FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and may be had of the 
= at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
arden 








OKE’S GAME AND FISHERY LAWS. 
Second Edition. 
This day is published, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HANDY BOOK of theGAMEand FisESRe 

4 LAWS; containing the whole Law as to Game, Licence 
and Certificates, Poaching Prevention, Tres ASB, Raz abbits, eer. 
Dogs, Birds and Poisoned Grain throughout the United Kingdom; 
and Private and Salmon Fisheries in England. Systematically 
arranged, with the Acts, Decisions, Notes, Forms, Suggestions, &c. 
By GEORGE C. OKE, susie of ‘The M: igisterial Synopsis,’ &e. 
Second Edition. 12mo. c le 

*4* This oe ineiniee Chapters on the Seotch and Trish 
Game Laws, Property in Game, Suggestions for Amendment of the 
Laws, the Poaching Prevention Act, 1862, the Poisoned Grain Pro- 
hibition Act, 1863, &e. 
s Seman: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Pub- 
ishers. 





HAMEL’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Shortly will be published, in One small Volume, 


NTERNATIONAL LAW in connexion with 
Municipal Statutes relating to the Commerce, Rights and 
Liabilities so the Subje cts of Neutral States pending Foreign War; 
h to the Case of the “ Ale xandra,” seized 
under the acertaban of the Foreign Enlistment Act. By FELIX 
HARGRAVE HAMEL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
of the Solicitors’ Department of Her Majesty's C se and of 
the Merchant Shipping Department of the Board of Trad 
i a Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's law Pub- 
shers, 








BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE ADMIRALTY. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC and ASTRO. 
i eee EPHEMERIS, for the Year 1867; with an 
ppendix. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
(Publisher to the Admiralty.) 





NEW WORK BY DR. GULLY. 
Just published, feap. sewed, price 28. 6d. 


GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDROTHE- 
RAPEIA: the Water Cure in Acute Di: By J. 
yAne GULLY, M.D. &c. &c., Author of the» Water on 

hronic Disease.’ 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, 
*,* Dr. GULLY has returned to Malvern and hi fe 
avocations after his severe indisposition. pniieaaeccaneonineies 


ICHARD SAVAGE an IMPOSTOR.—See 
Fs NOTES ena Ou ERI = 6, oT Series. ‘ poe and 
ueries’ is published every rice S 
five stamps by all Booksellers and 4 eT nn nee 
London : Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 
(\HATTERTON’ 'S LIFE ‘and POEMS. —See 
NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, passim, for much 
curious on respecting. a ans Dae mae fe published 
eve y. 
Booksellers and Wowamen. eS ee 
_London : Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 








y AS WELLINGTON EVER WOUNDED? 

—See NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, Vol. 10. 

* Notes and Queries’ is Maes ag ed every FRIDAY + Price 4d. Sent 

by post for five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 

TAPOLEON’S ESCAPE from ELBA. —See 

NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, Vol. 8; Third Series, 

Vol. 1. ‘Notes and Queries’ is published every FRIDA AY, price 

4d. Sent by post for five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


M4208 ANDRE.—See NOTES and 
bi quant, Second Series, Vols. 1 and 2. ‘Notes and 
a published every aoe ea X omg 4d. Sent by post for 





Queries’ 
five stamps 





London: Bell &: oe 186, Fleet-street. 
UNIUS CONTROVERSY.— See NOTES 


and QUERIES, pecane Series, passim. ‘Notes and Queries’ 
is published every FRIDAY, price = Sent by post for five 
stamps, by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ee __ London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet: street. 
HE CANDOR PAMPHLETS.—See NOTES 
i god GUERIN, Bonn ¢ Series, i y 5. ba Hotes and — 4 
8 published eve’ Y, price mt it fe 
stamps by all Booksellers and ¥ bing st aaa 
_London: Bell &D Daldy, 1! 186, Pleet- street. 


HAKSPEARIANA. — See NOTES» and 
QUERIES, Second Series passim, for articles on the Life 
and Writings of Shakspeare. “Notes and Queries’ is published 
every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for five stamps by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 





JARLEW’S (LORD OXFORD) NOTES on 

BOOKS and MEN.—See NOTES and QUERIES, Vol. ya 
Second Series. ‘ Notes and Queries’ is published every FRID. 

Py 4d. Sent by post for five stamps by all Se a aa 


vewsmen. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 


I. 
In crown 8vo. 4%. 6d. bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 


ZUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for oe 
By W. D. COOLEY be 

Author of the ‘History of Maritime Ser oe Discovery,’ 

“The Negroland of the Arabs,’ 

“This is the best edition of the aati which has yet 

appeared. By the occasional use of algebraic —— for words, 

the author has both shortened and 











Atheneum. 
“Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, 
which for brevity, clearness and discerning attention to the 
wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.’ 
Dublin University Magazine. 
“The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, *On the 
Study of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious 
remarks, especially as the Editor intends his book for the use 
of schools. ....On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done 
all that could be done to make the study of Euclid easy to begin- 
ners.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 
Il. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 

SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
deduced from ae First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagram 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 
plainest and neatest manner; so that the w ork may justly claim, 
what it professes, to be A HELP TO TEACHEKS.” 
Scholastic Journal. 

“ The propositions given as exercises in the valuable Appenee 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become 
very important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and feats: 
ing class of students.”— United Service Gazetter 


Ill. 
New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with "the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the C' Jass-room. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
BRADBURY & EVANS. 


—_—»——— 


In 8 vols. large 8vo. price 31. 16s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, 
illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts and Steel Engravings, 
and dedicated to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 


rn] ‘ > 
(QHARLES KNIGHTS POPULAR 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

“We very cordially recommend Mr. Knight’s volumes to the 
readers whom they seek. We know of no History of England so 
free from prejudice, so thoroughly honest and impartial, so stored 
with facts, fancies, and illustrations,—and therefore none so well 
adapted for school or college as this ‘ Popular History of Eng- 
land.’ ’— enceum. ; Lan 

“ Mr. Knight’s book well deserves its name: it will be empha- 
tically popular, and it will gain its popularity by genuine merit. 
It is as good a book of the kind as ever was written.” F 

Westminster Review. 





Now complete, in 22 vols. 4to., and Index, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZAEDIA. A 


New Pictionary. of Universal Knowledge. Conducted by 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 

The price of the complete work, in 22 volumes—exclusive of the 
Index—bound in cloth, is12l.; and in Double Volumes, half bound 
in morocco, 141. 4s. Either Division may be had separately. 


** The ‘ Roath Cyclopsedia’ is a work that, asa whole, has no 
superior, and very few equals of its kind; that, taken by itself, 
supplies the place of a small library; and, used in a large library, 
is found to present many points of information that are sought 
in vain in any other Cyclopsdia in the English language.” _ 

. Quarterly Review. 





In 8 vols. cloth, 42. 168.; or bound in 4 vols. ha]f morocco, 51. 12s. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA of ARTS and 


SCIENCES. 





In 6 vols. cloth, 3l.; or bound in 3 vols. half morocco, 31. 128. 


THE CYCLOPADIA of BIOGRA- 


PHY. 








In 4 vols. cloth, 2l. 28.; or bound in 2 vols. half morocco, 2l. 10s. 


(THE CYCLOPZADIA of NATURAL 


HISTORY. 





In 4 vols. cloth, 2/. 28.; or bound in 2 vols. half morocco, 2l, 108. 


(HE CYCLOPADIA of GEOGRA- 


PHY. 





In 1 vol. 4to. uniform with the work, price 6s. cloth ; or 98. 
half bound morocco, 


A SYNOPTICAL INDEX to the Four 


DIVISIONS. 





NEW EDITION OF NATURE-PRINTED FERNS. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 31. 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH 


FERNS ; being Figures and Descriptions of the Species and 
Varieties of Ferns found in the United Kingdom. aT HOMAS 
— F.L.S. The Figures Nature-Printed by Henry Brad- 

ury. 

“* We have here pictures of all our British kinds of Ferns, with 
their principal variations of form, presented to us with precisely 
the same appearance as would be exhibited if the living species 
werr, presented flat upon sheets of white paper. The merest tyro 
may identify in a few minutes any species by simply placing the 
living leaf side by side with its portrait, which reproduces it in 
the minutest detail, and in its natural dimensions.’ ; 

Quarterly Review. 





RUSSIA IN THE TIME OF PETER THE GREAT. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


THE DIARY of an AUSTRIAN 


SECRETARY of LEGATION at the COURT of the CZAR 
PETER THE GREAT. Together with a Narrative of the Dan- 
erous Rebellion of the Strelitz,&c. Translated from the original 
,atin, and Edited by COUNT MACDONNEL, K.S.LLI., &. 
“This is the translation of a work of extreme rarity, and of 
high historical value.”— Times. , aKa 
“The two volumes will be read with avidity; and we may add, 
that those persons who have penees with horror the accounts of 
the atrocities committed by the Russians in Poland—particularly 
that of ‘ trampling’ and then murdering the wounded foe—will be 
ready to account for it after closing this Diary, which describes 
manners and customs influencing the national character even in 
these later days.”—Atheneum. 





MR. RUSSELL’S AMERICAN DIARY. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. with a Map, 


Jj a 
MY DIARY NORTH and SOUTH. 
By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. . 

“Distinct as to materials, and in many places different as to 
tone from his letters, Mr. Russell’s * Diary’ is the best of the many 
sketches of American society pastionas since the rupture of the 
Union. A hearty English manliness pervades it from first to last ; 
and, though its personalities will doubtless raise a storm of indig- 
nation above and below the Potomac, and bring upon the writer 
charges of betrayed confidence and abused — ity, the time 
may come when Americans of all parties, writing the history of 
their great civil war, will use its statements as unimpeachable 
testimony.”"—Atheneum 


London; BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie- 
street, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


~~ 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. VAUGHAN. 
WORDS FROM THE GOSPELS. 


Being a Second Series of Doncaster Parish Sermons. 


By CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Vicar of Doncaster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. [Next week. 


2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Second Edition, Revised, with numerous Illustrations. 


By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., 
Professor of History and English Literature in University College, 
Toronto ; Author of ‘ Prehistoric Man,’ &c. 
[Nearly ready. 


2 vols. medium 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE, 
THE ARTIST. 


By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST, 
Author of ‘The Life of William Etty, R.A.’ 
. Ummediately. 


Feap. 8vo. 


THE COMUS OF MILTON. 
Translated into Greek, 


By LORD LYTTELTON. LVext week. 


Feap. 8vo. 


THE HYPERION OF KEATS. 
Translated into Latin, 
By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., 


Author of ‘ History of Rome.’ [Next week. 


THE JEST BOOK: 
The CHOICEST ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, illustrating 
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LITERATURE 


—~— 


Letters, from the Years 1833 to 1847, of Felix 
Mendelssohn - Bartholdy. (Leipzig, Mendels- 
sohn; London, Williams & Norgate.) 

THOUGH no one can accept this second volume 

of Mendelssohn’s Letters—a sequel to the first 

—as standing in place of a biography,—though 

every one must regret the delay of his survivors 

in producing such a befitting memorial, seeing 
how many of those have already passed away 
who could have enriched it with material now 
for ever out of reach,—the value of this new 
revelation exceeds that of the former one. Such 
a picture of ripe manhood, succeeding to a 
youth of brilliant promise, as it affords, has 
seldom been displayed. Mendelssohn’s impres- 
sions of Italian, French, and English travel were 
fascinating by the spirit of enjoyment which 
they breathed, by the rapid acuteness of the 
writer’s observation, by his power of rendering, 
with a few happy touches of lively, poetical, 
discriminating language, the magnificent shows 
of Nature, the precious works of Art, the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of character, no matter 
what their sphere of demonstration. Here we 
have the golden fruit of that travel and those 
experiences. Here, after having been shown the 
aspirant in the fresh and eager pleasure of his 


wandering apprenticeship, we see the artist in | 


the triumphant and generous mastery of his 
craft. 
We fancy, however, that the picture might 


have been yet fuller and brighter than it is. It | 


is impossible not to feel for those who have 


read the first letters with some knowledge of | 
the subject, and who, while reading them, dis- | 


cerned editorial indiscretions in no respect con- 
sistent with the general tone of caution assumed. 
Whereas many passages and persons wereavoided 
with scrupulous delicacy, others, claiming more 
consideration and reserve, were printed and ex- 
hibited without mitigation, in a spirit savouring 
rather of pique against some who are living than 


of respect for the feelings of the dead—who was | 


the foremost of men to confess and to regret the 


injustices of a gifted boy’s impertinence, into | 
which he must have been more than mortal not | 
to have been hurried by his spirits, his preco- | 
cious knowledge, and strong artistic convic- | 


tions. To take but one instance: nothing could 


be in worse taste than nakedly to print the | 


sarcastic criticisms on ‘ Robert le Diable’ in a 
record from which so many things were omitted, 
and in which so many things are masked. Few 
except the initiated will be able to put a name 
to a certain musical companion of Mendels- 


sohn’s Roman life, of whose mistakes he wrote | 


freely, and whose name is here considerately 
suppressed, out of deference to the feelings of 
the living. Why, then, should every ill-natured 
person have been invited to chuckle over the 


severe judgment fiung out in the heat of, 


youth against M. Meyerbeer? The German 
Journalists have chuckled accordingly, and have 
pelted the composer of ‘Robert’ with Men- 
delssohn’s sharp words. This, we repeat, is 
cruel to the dead as well as the living. No 


one that has mixed ever so slightly in Berlin | 


society can be unaware of the spirit of that 
capital, which is cynicism in its worst form, 
—that of petty scandal among artists, aye, 
and among statesmen and philosophers too, 
such as may befit crones of quality but 
not honest and sincere men. The revelations 
of Miss Ludmilla von Assing, from Von Hum- 
boldt’s letter-cases, would prove this, had not 


| the real author of ‘La Vestale’ had been dis- 
| posed of by the crafty Chapel-master, who was 
reaping his laurels—so much was the Italian 
detested. It is no indiscretion to state that a 
Montagu and Capulet disunion reigned between 


the rival Israelite houses of Mendelssohn and | 


, Meyerbeer, both looking to the highest artistic 
honours and preferments which the Prussian 


capital had to offer. But we had a right to | 


expect that such paltry rancour should have 
been buried in the grave of a great and good 
man; one who, in his mature life, did cordial 
justice to Spontini and to M. Meyerbeer (as we 
can attest from recollection); one, too, who, 
largely because of the pervading influences of 


bitter, and ungenerous, and disloyal coterie-tone, | 
came, as we shall see, to avoid Berlin as a resi- | 
dence, with all its honours and appointments, | 


pressed on him by the directand flattering encou- 
ragements of royal favour, even though the city 
contained that dear family house to which bis 
heart was drawn, as to a magnet, whithersoever 


his wanderings led him, and those beloved rela- | 


tives without whose sympathy and appreciation 
the most brilliant success availed him nothing. 
| Still, after all the allowance which the above 
remarks imply as being necessary has been 
made, this book is unique in its portraiture of 


to-day’s Germany, who whistle away every great 


reputation of the past with a stupid ignorance, | 


—borne out, it must be said, by their pretexts 
at composition,—who will call Mozart slow and 
| pale, and patronize Beethoven as a pioneer, and 
admit Weber to be a folk’s-composer, and yawn 
at Mendelssohn as a monotonous and shallow 


formalist, and yet dream and scream over some | 


piece of absurdity by Schumann, or defend the 
monstrosities of Herr Wagner,—should be here 
rebuked (supposing any sense of shame lingers 
among them) by the exposure of the thoughts, 
opinions, and sympathies of the most German 
of Germans—of the truest of true men, who 
could prove his greatness as an artist by his 


catholicity in admiring forms of Art different | 


from his own,—each according to its real 
worth, no matter whether it was old or new. 
Let us paraphrase what he writes about 
Chopin to his sister, Madame Hensel, in 
1835: “TI cannot deny, dear Fanny, that I have 
lately discovered that you have not been just 
enough to Chopin,’—giving excellent reasons 
for his admiration, and going on to tell of a 
curious Sunday evening, A.D. 1835, on which 
he played before Chopin the music of his then 
| unproduced ‘Paulus,’ when, betwixt the two 
acts of the oratorio music, the Polish composer, 
—not at that time withdrawn, by bad health 
'and bad Parisian influences, from public per- 
formance,—played, as an entr’acte, some of his 
notturnt. Later, Mendelssohn loved to playsand 
to exhibit these very compositions,—which one 
of the new pedants would have found dis- 
gusting, because not like his own work ;—and 


charm in the man, while neither imitating the 
peculiarity of the one nor emulating the charm 
of the other. 


found something to admire in the technical 
treatment of the keyboard of the pianoforte 
by Dohler, or whether he did curious and 


admiring homage to the union of power, ele- | 


gance and perfect mechanism in Herr Thalberg’s 


pianoforte effects,—he was always ready brightly | 
_ to appreciate, willing to learn, in nowise to be | 


swayed or carried away by any predominant 
fashion, but ready with love, ready with reason, 
ready without envy to help, to bring home 


a musician’s character. The beardless youths of ' 


to dwell on the peculiarity in the music, on the | 


So, too, whether the great and real artist | 


| might be,—no matter how different the usages 
which separated one musical world from an- 
_ other. He was prepared to try the difficult con- 
| quest of the Grand Opéra of Paris. He enjoyed 
| practising on the field of success which he had 
conquered in England. Here is another en- 
counter which shows the man in all his 
geniality :— 

Yesterday (the date is Frankfort, July, 1836) I 
went early to Hiller’s. Who is sitting there? Ros- 
sini, stout and broad, in the most charming of 
Sunday humours. I know truly few men who can be 
so amusing and full of spirit as he when he will. 
* * T have talked with him about getting the Mass in 
B minor and other things by Sebastian Bach sung 
for him by the Cecilian Society ;—that will be too 
rare, the Rossini wondering at Sebastian Bach ! 
But he thinks ’tis as well to do as the people of the 
country do,—and when he is among wolves will 
howl. 

A closer knowledge of the author of ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell’ would have taught Mendelssohn 
that the Pesarese maestro did not express in- 
terest in Bach as an act of mere complaisance. 
It is only of later days that the universality 
, of Signor Rossini’s musical knowledge and 
| the retentiveness of his memory have come 
to be known in all their fullness and force. 
This trying Bach on the Italian recalls 
another experiment of the kind, made on 
another composer of another country, whose 
pretensions to the highest musical knowledve 
and the utmost severity of taste may be well 
called amazing. When visiting Mendelssohn, 
he, too, without any air of howling when among 
wolves, expressed no common curiosity about 
, works of Bach unknown to him—the eight-part 
Motetts among the number. Mendelssohn col- 
lected these and sent them to the hotel where 
was staying. When they met again, 
Z—— was duly oracuar on the subject: “ But 
do you know,” said Mendelssohn, who used to 
tell the story with infinite humour, “the music 
came back to me without his having even 
untied the strings of the parcel!” 

Too few letters referring to Mendelsscha,’s 
residence at Diisseldorf are given. Yet tliat 
| was one of the most interesting periods of his 
life, that which preceded the universal acknow- 
ledgment of his genius. He was then, too, 
in closer connexion with theatrical matters 
than at any later period, having even, during 
a short period, some share in the direction 
of the Opera conjointly with Immermann, and 
dreaming even then of writing “Tempest” 
Music, as a sequel to the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ Overture. Difficulties and troubles arose, 
as they are too apt to do, in the weary world 
of dramatic enterprise; the failure, too, of an 
opera produced at Berlin—‘Camacho’s Wed- 
ding ’—may have had its part in damping such 
ardour in the cause as he possessed. Be this 
as it may, however, instead of Mendelssohn’s 
opera, which he was always talking of writing, 
there came his oratorio ‘St. Paul,’ which was 
produced for the first time at the Lower 
Rhenish Whitsuntide Festival at Diisseldorf, 
and first in England, not at Birmingham, as 
the editors of these Letters have stated, but 
at Liverpool. One critic only, but he was a 
writer whose prejudices were passions, the 

late Gresham Professor, made light of the 
work because it was not Spohr’s, and, with an 
acumen which it is amusing to call to mind, 
balanced it in the scales of wisdom against an 
oratorio by Mr. Perry—giving, on the whole, 
the preference to the latter; but the voice of 
all England and all Germany was against that 
|arrogant man. There could be no longer an 
_instant’s doubt that a star of the very greatest 





the fact been otherwise notorious. In Spontini’s | (that home being always Germany) the best of | magnitude had risen. The immediate success 
time, a whisper was allowed to pass round that | the best, no matter what the country of birth | of his oratorio seems honestly to have surprised 
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Mendelssohn. It assured his position,—which 
was thenceforward to the day of his death such 
an one as few, if any, musical artists have ever 
occupied. He had a home everywhere among the 
best of the best. In this country he exercised 
a sort of fascination, which has still not passed 
away. He had admirers enthusiastic enough 
to collect every possible memorial, not of him- 
self alone, but of all belonging to him. During 
a quarter of a century, he was the musical 
type or pattern by which every young beginner 
anxiously modelled his music. Well would it 
have been had our young men modelled them- 
selves after his indefatigable industry, his un- 
swerving sense of duty, his upright courtesy, his 
charity, his resolution to gather knowledge and 
to recognize what was good in Art, no matter 
whether it agreed or disagreed with his own 
individuality! These selected Letters only dis- 
play this phase of his character partially. They 
tell how keenly he relished the Shakspearian 
Readings of Mrs. Fanny Kemble—how he was 
enchanted with a player on a poor little instru- 
ment of straw and wood, one Herr Guzikow ; but 
they do not show what real pleasure he could 
also take in a thing so perfect of its kind as the 
riding of an equestrian, M. Paul Cuzent, for 
whose performances he actually wrote music 
(now, we suppose, lost). Cuzent must have been 
a superior man, with better ambitions than 
usually go round in the ring. He retired from 
the booth, and betook himself to the study of 
music and composition. An operetta by him 
made its way to public performance at the 
Théatre Lyrique of Paris; but he followed his 
patron and friend before he could work out a 
second career. : 

While we are indicating blanks which 
remain to be filled up, the number of which 
makes the record of a life so richly noble, 
so necessary, we may_call up as an illus- 
tration an evening in which the composer of 
‘St. Paul’ sat like a delighted child at the 
corner of a pianoforte, to be regaled till the 
“small hours” by the inimitable and always 
artistic whimsies of Mr. John Parry. He would 
not let them come to an end. “ Now, a little 
more—now, pray! a little more!” improvising 
betwixt show and show, with a vivacity and a 
readiness of invention, such as no royal person 
could have commanded. He was always, in 
brief, quickened to do his best by everything 
that was real,—superior to the beggarly feeling 
of the appraiser, of the pedigree man, of the 
martinet, who think, with Lady Blarney, that 
“there is a form,”—men who dare not move, and 
dare not enjoy, and dare not understand, till 
rubrical warrant is given to their pleasures. 

There is small need to dwell on the influence 
which Mendelssohn’s residence at Leipzig ex- 
ercised over that somewhat Beotian town 
(Beeotian in spite of its University, its fairs, 
and its publishing-houses). He made it the 
capital of musical Germany. The concerts 
there, in his time, were without peer. The 
players’ instruments were poor, and their 
appointments not good: two deficiencies which 
he bent himself generously to improve, and 
which to some degree he did succeed in improv- 
ing ; but there has been nothing before or since 
comparable to his energy in research, his libe- 
rality in welcome, his power of keeping alive an 
audience a long winter through, without any 
false or foolish condescensions to the nonsense 
of the moment. 

If Leipzig was Mendelssohn’s capital as above 
described, he as its king could show royal hospi- 
tality. Ina letter (date 1840) to his mother, he 
writes of a visit from Dr. Liszt in his best vein. 
Two men less like one to the other (both being 
consummate musicians) could not be imagined ; 
but no one of the congregation who, by blind 





wonder, have helped its oracle to lose himself, | 


can be more outspoken than was Mendelssohn, 
in tribute to the marvellous powers of hand 
and memory and heart belonging to the guest 
at Leipzig. And delightful is it, though a little 
melancholy to those who have a recollection of 
similar hospitalities, to meet here with Mendels- 
sohn’s postscript to all he had written to his 
mother, in the form of his tale of a party given 
by him to Dr. Liszt, in 1840, at the Gewandhaus, 
to three hundred and fifty guests, at which 
were “orchestra, chorus, bishop (the drink 
known by that name), cakes, Meerestille over- 
ture, psalm, triple concerto of Bach (played by 
Mendelssohn, Hiller and Liszt), choruses from 
‘St. Paul,’ fantasia on ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor, 
‘Erl Konig,—the devil and his grandmother.” 
But the hospitality did not imply acquiescence 
on the part of the man who lovingly erected a 
monument to Sebastian Bach under the shadow 
of the Thomas-Kirche with any of his guest’s 
feverish vagaries, which ended in the discovery 
and patronage of Herr Wagner as the great 
latter-day musical prophet of Germany. 
Instead of paraphrasing letters, it may be 
better for the moment to continue calling atten- 
tion to the incompleteness of these memorials 
of a great man’s life. We have to pick our 
way, by aid of some small knowledge, towards 


the issue of the success of ‘St. Paul, and} 


the achievements marking the residence of 
the composer of ‘St. Paul’ at Leipzig, during 
which time Mendelssohn helped so many boun- 
teously, and helped himself so modestly. As 
life advanced, however, and with it his con- 
sciousness of life’s duties and his own powers, 
it became obvious to him that he could not be 
a mere mouthpiece to the German winds that 
blew from all the four quarters of the compass. 


It was delightful, no doubt, for every one else,— | 


whether such guest was Chélard or Marschner, 
or other unlucky man whose success had been 
chequered by the caprices of German popularity, 
—or whether it was a rising composer from the 
little-known north, such as Herr Gade,—to find 
a ready welcome—a great artist sitting at the 
gate, waiting to produce, with all his heart and 
soul and spirit, all that new-comers, young 
or old, could offer. It became obvious, even 
to a man so liberal as Mendelssohn, that, 
while directing those Leipzig concerts, he was 
in no small degree devoting his life to others, 
whereas a life of his own was waiting for him. 
Thus, after having as conductor raised a second- 
rate orchestra and a series of dull concerts to 
a brightness and a notoriety which, as has been 
said, were without parallel, the time came when 
Mendelssohn felt that he must live for himself; 
and that he could serve the great cause of 
German music better by asserting himself 
as a composer than by being the usher and 
interpreter of others. Accordingly, he slack- 
ened his intercourse with the people of his 
capital as a maker of music for their plea- 
sure. He was, by this time—the later period 
of his life—sought for, persecuted with atten- 
tions, it may be said, on every side, by the 
great and the powerful. It was not possible 
that such a man could be allowed to live his 
own life and to work his own works without 
reference to courts, or orders, or appointments. 
So that, after the ‘ Lobgesiing’ had carried out 
and enhanced the reputation made by the 
‘St. Paul,’ and after a small mercantile town 
had been virtually made the centre of German 
musical creation—thanks to the presence there 
of an original and conscientious man of genius 
—it became a necessity that such a man as 
Mendelssohn should not be longer overlooked. 
He was to be attached to the Court of Berlin 
at any price. 

History may possibly do more justice than 


is the fashion of the hour to the memory of 
the late King of Prussia, as a monarch who, 
during the early part of his reign at least, 
had liberal views, if visionary, in regard to 
literature, science and art,—and who did his 
best to make his chilly and pedantic capital 
less chilly and pedantic by gathering to 
it some of the best men of Germany. His 
wisdom, however, fell short of his aim, because 
his personality and vanity were stronger than 
his wisdom. His patronage was too despotic. 
He was too much given to meddle—to occupy 
the gifted persons he had enticed to Berlin or 
encouraged there over chimeras and whimsies 
of his own finding out, from which no perma- 
nent result could possibly arise. His favourite 
architect, Schinkel, thwarted in the execution 
of many of his best designs (and whose repu- 
tation has suffered from the restraining eco- 
nomy of his master), was, nevertheless, com- 
missioned to waste time, thought and ingenuity 
in devising plans and working out details for 
a new capital, as though there was any chance 
of its being built, supposing even the money 
had been in the treasury. Mendelssohn, again, 
was to be employed on tasks only a trifle 
more genial—tasks almost as useless as any 
which a musician so conscientious as he was 
can undertake,—even though they were hailed 
| bya Bunsen as inaugurating a new musical era. 
| Translated Greek tragedies were to be revived 
| and performed after the manner of the ancients, 
| with choral and orchestral music by a modern 
| writer,—though small use could be made of 
| Doric and Lydian and Phrygian modes, as 
| unfit for the time we live in as the masks and 
, buskins of the Athenian stage. The composer's 
| compliance gave to the world two,great exam- 
| ples of difficulties surmounted, in the choruses 
to ‘Antigone’ and to ‘(&dipus’; but let the 
' best be made of them that Faith and Reverence 
can make, they remain still, and must remain 
virtually, somuch dead matter,—at best repre- 
senting a pleasure of which only the few and 
the gravely scholastic can partake in all its 
fullness. To be tied to such services, even 
/had it been in a world where there were 
no such things as cabals, neither courtiers 
| yawning in secret over the Attic feasts, im- 
| perfectly served, which were set before them 
; by royal caprice, would by no means have 
suited one of Mendelssohn’s independent spirit. 
None could know better than he that to be re- 
| trospective is one thing, to attempt to galvanize 
| the shapeless remains (for to such do the relics 
of Greek music amount) of a bygone world—still 
| more, to substitute modern creation in their 
| place—is another. To his court-service at Berlin 
| we owe, it is true, that peerless setting of Shak- 
| speare’s faéry play, the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
| Dream,’ —the setting of the ‘Athalie’ choruses, 
—and (in another sphere) the noble unac- 
companied eight-part Motetts for the Cathe- 
dral, which stand next to Palestrina’s music; 
but these Letters show how he chafed and 
was vexed in the fetters which pretending 
lovers of Art tried to fling around him,—how, 
while Bunsen was encouraging him to expend 
leisure and ingenuity on pseudo-classical dress- 
ings of classical works (in which there can be 
no reality), his heart and mind were breaking 
away from every command of the: kind, how- 
.ever seductively couched. After vain attempts, 
at the instance of many mistaking friends, to 
reconcile two impossible things, free agency 
and court-service, he retired from the fruitless 
struggle. It is impossible to cite anything in 
the whole library of letters written by great men 
more noble in tone, more direct in utterance, 
more respectful, without a touch of sycophancy, 
than those having reference to Mendelssohn’s 
withdrawal from Berlin. On his being pathet- 
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ically adjured not to be a traitor, not to desert 
his king as others were doing, he replied that, 
while he loved his country and honoured his 
sovereign as thoroughly as the best of them 
(though he was only a musician), he could most 
efficiently prove himself a good subject by free 
labour in the wide field of Art, as his own 
instinct led him, and not by attempting, against 
his better judgment, faded and false modern 
classicalities, for the poor purpose of giving 
a learned and refined air to the Potsdam and 
Sans-Souci of the nineteenth century. 

While these negotiations were going on, he 
was busy over the sacred masterpiece of this 
century—his second oratorio. What a year was 
that which brought ‘ Elijah’ to light! To show 
how little these Letters will stand in stead 
of the Biography that should be written, it may 
be pointed out how meagre of necessity are 
the notices of the busiest period of Mendelssohn’s 
life as a creator and a conductor,—the year when 
within a few weeks were crammed a musical 
festival at Aix-la-Chapelle, with Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind,—the production of that excellent Catholic 
hymn, the ‘ Lauda Sion,’ at Liége,—the Singing 
Festival, with upwards of three thousand male 
voices, at Cologne, over which he presided,— 
and the hasty bringing out of ‘ Elijah’ at Bir- 
mingham. Those were weeks full of animation 
and event—perhaps the culminating time of 
his triumphs as an artist; and as such relished 
by him with an exquisite heartiness. He was 
then pursued by artists and admirers from every 
part of France and Germany; and would tell, 
with infinite humour, among other encounters, 
how, while looking at the Archbishop’s tomb 
in Cologne Minster (a building for which he 
entertained an admiration amounting almost to 
a passion), he was drawn back to the world of 
“Jamp-oil and orange-peel” by the appearance 
of a composer of no mean merit, Onslow, and the 
euphuistic and mannered, yet not insincere, 
compliments of that courtly man! 

So long did he loiter, naturally beguiled by 
the excitements of the summer, that a part of 
‘Elijah’ was brought to London, at the last 
moment, in fragments; its composer by no 
means considering his work as complete, not 
having made up his mind as to some of what 
are to-day considered its favourite portions. It 
is a fact that he spoke of the possibility of 
leaving out that delicious air, “O, rest in the 
Lord,” by which he seemed to set little store, 
but was persuaded by his friends to wait and 
see the effect produced by it. 

Of all these things, the Letters published 
give only a meagre account. We must here 
stop, however,—probably to return to the book 
on some future day; certainly frequently to 
refer tothe treasures of wit, thought and instruc- 
tion which it contains. Meanwhile, it appears 
to us the duty of the time is not so much 
to point out this story or the other fancy, as to 
urge on the survivors of so great and so com- 
plete an artist and so good a man, that they 
are indulging themselves, not showing affec- 
tion for him, by withholding such a full bio- 
graphy as is a duty to those who inherit the 
name of Felix Mendelssohn. The catalogue of 
his published works, though drawn out by Herr 
Rietz (his trusted friend), is not correct, and 
for a simple reason: there are English works 
omitted, published in London, which he may 
have failed to enter in the list kept by him for 
the most part so carefully. 





Eleanor’s Victory. By M. E. Braddon. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 

Tue faculty of being able to produce a story that 

can hold the reader from the beginning to theend 
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by the force of the curiosity inspired to know 


what is coming next, and what will be the end of 
all,—holding the reader as fast as the Ancient 
Mariner held the man destined “to listen till his 
tale was told,” is a great power. It isa gift special 
and by itself,—able to exist in combination 
with the utter nonsense of the story, with the 
absence of all probability or coherence in the 
incidents. It is a power like that by which the 
few bits of worthless glass in a kaleidoscope 
seem like wreaths and stars of precious gems: 
it is quite distinct from any intellectual value 
in the fascination. Miss Braddon possesses this 
power to write tales which force the reader 
who has once begun them to continue through 
every page to the end, in spite of the protests 
of commonsense and possibility. She shows 
evidence of a higher faculty than this; she has 
the power to draw character, and she has some 
experience of her own heart, which gives her 
an understanding. Itis a pity that these higher 
powers are left in abeyance, that they should 
be merely evinced in slight and transient indi- 
cations, being overborne by the desire to pro- 
duce strong melo-dramatic situations. Truth to 
human nature is sacrificed for the sake of a 
stage effect, which would act well, and produce 
the startling brilliancy possible only behind the 
footlights. 

‘Eleanor’s Victory’ bears indications of great 
ability turned to vulgar use. Instead of charac- 
ter, we have stage properties, dresses and deco- 
rations which are not “altogether new for the 
occasion,” as the play-bills have it. Miss Brad- 
don is throughout beset by the consciousness 
that her story must be adapted for theatrical 
purposes, and to her conviction of this necessity 
she has sacrificed all the higher qualities of a 
work of fiction. The story is highly coloured, 
with distinctly-marked characteristics for each 
personage. George Vandeleur Vane, the spend- 
thrift of the Regency, the broken-down dandy, 
the ruined extravagant gentleman of the old 
school, who has run through three fortunes, and 
who is beguiling his shabby-genteel poverty 
with the hope of inheriting another estate from 
an old college friend, who had once made him 
a romantic promise, is very well described. 
The tender filial love with which his daughter 
regards him, and the senile affection of the old 
man for his beautiful child, the mixture of devo- 
tion and selfishness, the weakness and vanity 
of his nature, are touched in a masterly way, 
and prove that Miss Braddon understands and 
has sympathy with the inconsistencies of human 
nature. Eleanor herself is a spirited sketch ; 
she resembles Lady Audley in person and in 
her powers of attraction; she is good, honest, 
true; but Lady Audley is the type after which 
she is drawn. The meeting of the old man and 
his daughter—when Eleanor comes back from 
school, to be, as she hopes, her father’s com- 
panion and guardian angel,—is very good, and 
gives in a brief, clear, incisive manner a picture 
of their whole life. The letter from his prosper- 
ous daughter, Mrs. Bannister, Eleanor’s half- 
sister, is admirably true and characteristic ; 
the grudging gift of a hundred pounds to pay 
for Eleanor’s admission to a finishing-school, 
and the cold, insolent, commonsense of her 
exhortation to her father not to spend it him- 
self, are good, not only as indicating charac- 
ter, but very skilful as preparing the way for 
what is to follow. Poor George Vandeleur 
Vane, so incapable of deliberate dishonour and 
so weak to resist the least temptation, goes to 
receive the money the next day, and takes his 
daughter to the pension, intending to put the 
money out of his own power and out of harm’s 
way. Madame is out; the father takes his 
daughter to see Paris sights, to dine in a fine 
restaurant; they are very happy, and the 
character of George Vandeleur Vane is charm- 





ingly in keeping. The book is very clever up 
to this point,—but at this point the demon of 
melo-drama steps in. As the father and daughter 
are walking along the Boulevards, on their way 
to the Porte St.-Martin, where Eleanor is to 
see a play, they meet two men, who claim her 
father’s fulfilment of some mysterious appoint- 
ment which he has, it seems, broken. He sends 
Eleanor back through the Paris streets, alone, 
and utterly ignorant of her road,—and goes off 
with these two men, one of whom is an English- 
man. Eleanor goes back with a heavy heart, but 
stops at a book-stall to read; is accosted in 
amazed accents by an old English friend, 
whom she has known since her infancy,—a good 
Samaritan, or rather Bohemian; a scene-painter, 
and adapter of French plays for the Phcenix 
(alias the Surrey) Theatre. This sketch of Dick 
Thornton is very spirited and pleasant: in- 
deed, there is a kindly feeling throughout all 
Miss Braddon’s characters, which is one secret 
of her favour with readers. Dick Thornton, 
though not guiltless of being designed with 
an eye to stage resources, is an excellent cha- 
racter ; he is Eleanor’s good angel; he takes 
her back to her father’s lodgings, over a 
butcher’s shop, and promises to come to see 
her the next day. Eleanor sits up for her 
father ; she is accustomed of old to his late 
hours; and this picture of her sitting up and 
keeping herself awake by reading an old 
tattered French novel is both clever and skil- 
ful, for the background of outrageous French 
romance makes the situation of Eleanor seem 
almost like real life. Meanwhile, Dick Thorn- 
ton has gone home to work at making models 
of the scenes in the grand drama, ‘Raoul 
YEmpoisonneur’; there is good sketching in 
this, and very true to the actual life of a jour- 
neyman playwright. In the course of the day 
Dick goes to keep a promise he has made to a 
friend, who wishes to have actual information 
about La Morgue, for the purposes of his new 
novel; he having a vague idea that it must be 
as large as Westminster Abbey, and not unlike 
that edifice on the outside. All this is well 
told. In the Morgue he finds the body of 
George Vandeleur Vane. Before he can gather 
his senses together, he comes upon Eleanor 
wandering about in search of her father, who 
has not been home. Dick behaves with 
sense and goodness; he writes to the hard- 
hearted half-sister, and to his aunt, who had 
known Eleanor all her life, The sketch.of Dick 
Thornton and his aunt the Signora, the poor 
suburban singing-mistress, shows that Miss 
Braddon can be true to life when she pleases. 
He and his aunt nurse Eleanor through a brain 
fever, the half-sister sending a modicum of 
money for her father’s funeral and necessary 
expenses. The time comes when Eleanor must 
be told of her calamity. Her father had gone 
into a gambling café with the two men, and 
lost all the money intended for Eleanor’s 
schooling. Unable to endure his own remorse, 
he had poisoned himself, leaving only a torn 
and incoherent letter to his daughter, telling 
her he had been robbed and ruined, and bid- 
ding her avenge him on his murderer, whose 
name is only half written. The effect on 
Eleanor is maddening; her love, her sorrow, 
her indignation, bring on a passionate halluci- 
nation, under which she believes her father has 
bequeathed her a solemn injunction to revenge 
his end. She accepts it as a sacred duty, and 
swears never to cease from the search until she 
has succeeded in finding her enemy, and wreak- 
ing vengeance upon him. After this point the 
story, without ceasing to be interesting, be- 
comes feeble and theatrical; it falls into scenes, 
and is of the stage stagey. Possessed by the 
fixed idea of her revenge, Eleanor never loses 
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her purpose, By an accident which might have 
happened in real life, but which was inevitable 
in this novel, she is thrown upon the track of | 
her father’s old friend, Maurice de Crespigny, 
the same who had promised to leave him his 
fortune; she discovers the missing villain in 
the son of the lady to whose ward she has 
become musical governess and companion; 
indeed, he falls in love with her, and she nar- 
rowly escapes reciprocating it—only some trick 
of manner recalls one of the men she had seen 
lure her father away on the fatal night, betrays 
him at the moment, and she becomes more 
implacable than ever. He proves to be a very 
poor villain indeed—not half worth hunting to 
death. He is not very black, and his black- 
ness is not indelible, for it all washes out at 
last. He had not murdered the old man at all, 
only cheated him at cards; and even into that 
he had been tempted by a companion worse 
than himself. When Eleanor discovers him, he 
has come home to try if he can find favour with 
his rich relative, the same Maurice de Crespigny 
under the shadow of whose large fortune he 
has been brought up. 

Eleanor marries a very good man of wealth 
and position, with the object of following up 
her design of vengeance; but all this part of 
the story breaks down. Launcelot’s forgery 
of the will, and abstraction of the real will 
from Eleanor at the moment of her denuncia- 
tion of the villain, form a very poor and thread- 
bare stage-trick, ineffectual even as a coup-de- 
thédtre. The jealousy of Eleanor’s husband, who 
naturally feels indignant at being told by his 
wife that she only married him to further her 
revenge, might have been made more of with 
advantage. Eleanor’s flight and subsequent 
adventures are utterly foolish, The recovery 
of the stolen will, Eleanor’s reconciliation to 
her husband, her triumph and magnanimity, 
follow as a matter of course; but the whole of 
the latter part of the work is ineffective. The 
interest of the reader is diverted from the main 
course of the story by the introduction of two 
comedy characters, the like of whom could not | 
exist for one moment except in a farce, where 
all the laws of nature are suspended. . 

‘Eleanor’s Victory’ is, as a whole, inferior 
in force and interest both to ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret’ and ‘ Aurora Floyd.’ There is less sub- 
stance in the plot, and far less interest in the | 
working out; it is a weaker work. There are, 
however, incidental touches which prove that 
Miss Braddon has done herself great wrong in 
accepting a hasty success and the applause of 
theatrical managers, eager at all costs for an 
“exciting” novelty,—to barter for the high 
prices and ready money of such a success as 
this, the permanent position which she might 
have obtained among the English writers of fic- 
tion whose works live after them. Miss Braddon 
seems to have made her election ; and we cannot 
but feel regret to see so much talent turned to 
so poor an account. 





Poems and Songs. By Hugh Macdonald. 
(Glasgow, Love.) 
Ir is a misery to find a good cause, which 
requires delicate treatment, placed in the wrong 
hands. The writer of Hugh Macdonald’s 
Memoir means well, but has a Brobdingnagian 
bad way of showing it. It is apparently wric- 
ten in the early cock-crow of dawning youth, 
and in the spirit which can see a Burns in 
every village rhymester of all Scotland. There 
was no need to mount upon stilts of this 
height for a tall talk on such a quiet genial | 
subject. The discourse and its style are ludi- 
crously disproportionate to the matter which | 
follows. Hugh Macdonald was one of the most | 


| modest and amiable fellows in the world, and 


he would have shrunk back aghast from this at- 
tempt to clothe him in the suit of an intellectual 
giant. The Introducer looms on us so hugely 
himself that the poor Poet is dwarfed, instead 
of being enlarged, by his friend’s presence, and 


almost lost sight of. Young Glasgow introduces | 
his subject, or rather himself :—“ It was ‘a raw | 


and gusty day, the rain fell in torrents, and 
‘the wind blew as ’twad blawn its last,’ yet 
three hundred men of mind and merit, kindred 
spirits to the beloved dead, did battle in along 
and straggling row with the boisterous elements, 
and ‘bode the pelting of the pitiless storm,’ 
till they saw the mortal part of Caleb com- 
mitted to the dust. Three years after that 
memorable and mournful funeral, we find that 
the history of the departed bard is still to 
write. Shall his literary friends take blame to 
themselves that the work has been so long 
delayed? We trow not.” We trow that some 
of them should take to themselves both blame 
and shame for having allowed this writer to 
ascend and hold forth from the top of the 
pillar of his friend’s fame, which he is calculated 
to turn into a pillory. 

Again Young Glasgow writes: “ Well can we 
recall his genial presence in a company of local 
celebrities, when ‘he was the king amang us 
a’, and evinced the enviable combination of 
a fellow of infinite jest, whose jokes and 
humour ‘set the table in a roar, with the 
intellectual giant, whose vivid eloquence en- 
tranced or electrified the meeting.” So the 
writer informs us that he, himself, is a local 
celebrity. Would he had been content to remain 
so. But fancy poor Hugh Macdonald’s feelings, 
with his keen sense of irony, could he have 
been present at this coronation! We happened 
to meet Hugh Macdonald some years ago, liked 
the man, enjoyed his humour, took an interest 
in the story of his life, and feel enough respect 
for his memory to wish him rescued from hands 
more fit to twist a fool’s cap than to twine a 
crown. 

He was, as we have said, of a most modest and 
genial nature—one of the many men in Scot- 
land who, in the lowliest walks of life, will be 
cultivating a little plot of soil in which to grow 
the immortal flower of poetry, and, under 
the most adverse circumstances, will tend it 
with a love that would wring out the last drop 
of life to give colour to the wan, delicate 
blossom, and lean over it and fold it about 
with all the strength of their character to shelter 
and shield it from the nipping winter of poverty. 
It may often bea poor thing, but it is their own, 
and the offspring of a genuine love. To them 
it is a delight of the eye, a pride of the heart, 
and to them it smells sweet, though the rest 


| of the world may pass it by as they would the 


merest wild flower by the way. There is fre- 
quently the eye of the poet and the heart of 
the poet, but the tongue is wanting to tell the 
world what these see and feel. Nevertheless, 
we believe this cherished love of poetry helps 


| to make the poor peasant’s life sweeter with 


its nestling purity, and hoards in the heart some 
little pearl of preciousness for a life beyond. 
There was more in Hugh Macdonald than gets 
adequate expression in his poetry. The world 
is more likely to find the man in his prose. 

As we remember him, he was a small man 
who looked as though there was a keen spirit 
in the spare body, well knit by the many blows 


} and much knocking about the world which had 
| served to weld it into a greater strength. The 


face was somewhat hard, but the smile that 
came out of it was pleasant. The writer of this 


| ‘Memoir’ speaks of the “ cast in his eye,” which 


he says made him “ more amiable, roguish and 
interesting.” Certainly a great deal of character 


| may exist in a cast of the eye, from that politic 
one in Lord Shaftesbury’s— 
So politic, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a spy, 
That to trepan the one to think 
The other blind, both strove to blink,— 


ito this of Macdonald, which seemed to give 
his eyes a glint of more humorous light, as 
though they rather enjoyed thechance of makin 

a little extra fun on the cross. Charles Lamb 
would have recognized the proper twinkle in 
those eyes. Macdonald was a well-read man, 
and knew much more than the usual run of 
poets belonging to the working-classes. He was 
very fond of poking about in out-of-the-way 
| places for quaint specimens of human charac- 
| ter. His mind was rich in legendary lore, and 
continually tickled into laughter with some 
| choice waif and stray of the national humour. 
| We remember his delight at the grotesque ex- 
|clamation of the poor Paisley weaver, when 
| he had climbed the heights of Goatfell, and saw 
the sublime scenery in all the glory of morn- 
ing. “Eh, mon, Jock, are na the works 0 
God deevilish?” And how he ignited on rub- 
bing against such an anecdote as the one he 
used to tell of the old Clyde boatman, who had 
floated down the river for many years before 
Steam had taken the wind out of his sails. 
One day a steamer came racing alongside his 
boat, and quickly passed him by with jeers 
from those on board. The old man looked with 
contempt so long as he could contain himself; 
but, when wound up as far as his feelings 
would bear, he burst out with his “Ay, ay, gang 
alang wi’ your deevil’s reek. I am just gawn as 
it pleases the breath o’ God!” 

Hugh Macdonald was born in Runford Street, 
Bridgetown, Glasgow, on the 4th of April, 1817. 
His parents were very poor, and he was sent 
forth to work at an early age to increase, by a 
little, the family earnings. He learned to read 
as he best could, and in the absence of other 
books took to the fields and woods, hills and 
glens, upon high days and holidays. He was 
very early a rambler in all green places or 
nestling nooks, and knew every hoary ruin of 
man’s work, or secret triumph of Nature’s, 
round Glasgow city for many a mile away. He 
would trudge a long journey to see the first 
snowdrop of the year, the earliest violet, or 
finest bluebell that revisited some old haunt. 
Indeed, we think he was out in the cold on one 
of his pilgrimages to the snowdrops the day or 
so before he died. In his later writings he 
had become a sort of flower-gatherer for the 
city-folk; delighting them from time to time 
with a whiff of fragrance that lifted the veil of 
smoke for a moment, as it came fresh from a 
handful of Nature’s nurslings, or breathed 
from the sweet slip of legend that he had 
found blooming in the rent of some grim 
castle-wall, or by the mounds of some old 
battle-field; a genuine lover of Nature, who 
came home from his courtship with the smell 
of her field-fragrance clinging to him. 

Macdonald had a hard fight at times for the 
means of living, but he battled on with a sturdy 
and cheery spirit. Weare told that he loved twice, 
married his sweethearts one after the other, 
and was happy with both of them—the lucky 
fellow! One was early “ wede awa”; from the 
other he has been taken at the age of forty-three. 
She was left with a family of five children. 

Various efforts have been made by Macdonald’s 
Glasgow friends to raise some provision for 
those dear ones that.he loved and left behind. 
Nearly a thousand pounds have been collected 
for them, and this book of poems has now been 
published with the view of adding to the fund, 
as we hope it may. 

We prefer Macdonald’s prose to his poetry, 
j and quote part of his account of a visit which 
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he made to Prof. Wilson. He always looked 
back on that occasion as the top-gallant glory 
of his career :— 


“And nowI must sayI felt rather afraid to 
venture into the presence of the redoubted Kit 
North, my heart beat rather thickish when I 
thought of my hardihood ; however, there was no 
drawing back now, I must go on. * * In going up 
the stair to the great man’s study, his sanctum 
sanctorum, the palpitating symptoms threatened to 
return on me; but the moment I was shown in, 
and saw his noble intellectual countenance brighten 
with a smile of welcome, as he shook me warmly 
by the hand and led me toa seat, saying at the 
same time that he was very glad I had called, I 
felt myself quite at home. He was in his workshop 
among his books, which were scattered about in all 
directions in glorious confusion, none of your gay 
glittering binding ranged for show, but mostly 
‘scuft,’ and bearing the marks of having ‘seen 
service.” He sat in his easy chair, with a good 
stout ‘cudgel in his hand. Fillan’s bust is very 
correct; I would have known him by it, although 
I had never been told who I was speaking to. His 
long yellow hair, now silvered and thinned by 
time, hanging carelessly over his neck—his fine 
manly features, and broad high dome-like head, 
would have pointed him out at once as the mighty 
Christopher. He is becoming rather fat and corpu- 
lent ; and when he threw himself back, during our 
conversation, in his chair, with the one leg resting 
on the other, he brought Shakespere’s worthy Sir 
John, who was not only witty himself, but the 
cause of wit in others, forcibly to my mind. Indeed, 
I felt above myself, as if he had not only genius 
himself, but that for the time he had inspired me 
with a portion of his glorious spirit. He said that 
from my letter and poetry he had looked for an 
older man; that I was still a very young man, Xe. 
Enquired very kindly after my circumstances ; was 


while musing there, a red-breast had burst into 
song on a poplar tree in the churchyard, and that 
it had struck me as a very sad song indeed. He 
assented. ‘Familiar as a mother’s voice:’ He was 
not quite sure of this—there was familiarity in a 
mother’s voice, but there was a great deal more; 
it might pass however. ‘Matchless mottled breast:’ 
Thought it would be better without ‘ matchless.’ 
| «Wells of glee’ was a strong phrase, but beautiful, 
applying both to throstle and merle, and he thought 
there was strength enough without ‘matchless.’ 
* * These are the principal remarks he made on 
the piece—it was well worth the pains of polishing, 
and all short poems should be attended to in this 
respect. When he had read it, he folded it carefully 
up, placed it in a small rosewood box lying on the 
table, saying at the same time, ‘I must take care 
of this.’ He asked what part of Paisley I worked | 
in, and said he was sorry to go to that place now— 
| the old familiar faces were nearly all gone, even | 
the houses, he scarcely knew them now. There | 
were only two families that he knew—the Lonses | 
| in the Sneddon, and some old ladies named Orr, 
| somewhere in Causeyside. He minded the Lonses, 
| they came from England when boys; and he’ 
| remembered very well, that he envied their roast 
| beef and plum-pudding dinner, when he only got 
| his parritch and milk. When he was last in Paisley, 
| he went to see the garden outside the town, where 
| he used to go for gooseberries, and to look for 
| birds’ nests when a boy. He had gone into some 
old haunt of his childhood (a garden), when an 
old woman came out and looked after him, as much 
| as to say ‘I’m no very sure about you’; he said 
| he was glad to walk off. He had known very little 
| of Tannahill until very recently. He said he had 
| left Paisley when a boy, before Tannahill’s time, 
| and was in England for a lengthened period; and | 
somehow, even when he came on visits to his_ 
| native place, his friends had never spoken to him | 
of the weaver bard. Talking of Wordsworth, he | 





| 


| ing the Scapegrace’s diamonds. 





very sorry to hear that I had lost a wife. Said that | said that he had met him when a young man in 
@ great many young men sent him verses, in general | England; Wordsworth’s poetry was then very 
the greatest trash—that they either would not or | much ridiculed, even his most beautiful productions. 
could not think for themselves. Said that he had | I said that Wordsworth was much indebted to him | 
been pleased with both my letter and verses. * * | for the high degree of popularity he now enjoyed ; 
Said that he had made up his mind at once, on | that it was, for instance, almost altogether through | 
reading them, to see me; and again said he was | his writings on Wordsworth’s poetry that I knew 
proud I had called. He then read over ‘ the birds,’ | anything of it. He considered this great poet had 
verse by verse, making remarks on each. ‘The | been unfairly treated, and he had done what he | 
lark that sings the stars asleep:’ Did I meantosay | could to place his writings before the public in | 
that the lark sung after the stars begun to shine? | their proper light. He did not think that Words- 

I said no; but that this bird rising in the early | worth would ever be very popular, it was only the 

morn before the stars begun to fade, and continu- | few who could devote a considerable portion of 

ing to sing while they were one after the other | thought to his works, who could perceive the | 
disappearing, might in a poetic sense be supposed | peculiar beauties of his poetry. * * So we shook | 


| 


to sing them asleep. Said it was beautiful, but did | hands, and I came away with a heart rinin’ ower 
not strike one at first.) ‘ The merle that wakes their | wi’ gratitude, pride, and love to the greatest mind | 


| wild beasts in patent-leather boots. 





beam:’ He had often admired the song of the 
merle while he was wandering in the saft simmer 
gloamin’. ‘The wagtail by the forest-spring or 
lonely waterfall:’ Said that he had been once 
taken to see a painting of a waterfall, by a very 
clever artist, one Harvey, that he had noticed a 
bird sitting on a stone at the bottom of it ; he had 
turned to a friend and said, this must be a wagtail. 
His friend, who was a naturalist, said, No ; it is a 
waterpyet or ousel ; and that this bird was more fre- 
quently found in these situations than the wagtail. I 
would not agree to this; said that what I had written 
was from actual observation. That the ousel was a 
comparatively rare bird, but that it was always to be 
seen walking about the margin of the lonely linns ; 
and that I saw several last time I was in Killoch 
Glen. Said he knewthatsweetlittle glen, and he was 
glad I had stuck to my point, as his observations 
and mine were in accordance with each other. 
‘The red-breast wailing sad alone:’ He did not 
think the robin’s song a sad one. When he lived 


last in the country, one came morning and evening, | 


g 
home. 


| I have ever met, or in all likelihood ever may | 
meet in this world.” | 

We trust* that our opening remarks on the | 
want of taste with which this book has been | 
; sent into the world may not militate against | 
its success. That is not our meaning. In fact, | 
it needs all the more support in consequence. | 
me i 
Madelon. By Edmond About. 2 vols. (Paris, | 

Hachette & Co.) 


Waar say M. About’s countrymen—are these 
charges proved? When the Citizen King was 
in mid-career, were Frenchmen and French- 
women the coquins and coquines which the 
author of‘Madelon’ paints? The pensof modern | 
| French writers have left us little to imagine of , 
| the easy pleasures, the easy morals, the easy | 
| tongues, and the hard lives of fashionable 
| Paris. The heroines of French romance are | 











end qung citing am the tap of-Megigteenms, and | enerally married women, who love away from 


he always thought it a very lightsome and blithe | 
song; he used to be quite charmed with it, but | 
singing, as it did alone, at the fa’ o’ the leaf, there | 
was no doubt but it excited melancholy feelings— 

this was wholly owing to the associations however. 
I said it was probably so, but it appeared sad to 
me, and I wrote as I felt. I said I had been to 


or starving in alleys. When the heroine is 
not married, she ought to be; that is, she 


ought to be, according to the dull notions 
of countryfolk and grandmothers. But there 
does not appear to be the slightest reason why 
see poor Ferguson’s grave that morning; and | she should put down her pony-equipage,—de- | 


The heroes are noisy roués, dashed | 
with sentiment, and either rolling in wealth | 


prive herself of her suppers, her cards, and her 
company of bankers, counts and princes,—and 
settle into the common-place respectability of 
married life, while her credit—that is, her pecu- 
niary credit—is good in Paris. Her jewelry is 
from Froment-Meurice—from whom else should 
it be? Can dame Honesty, with all her airs, 
her toss of the head and disdainful eyes, surpass 
the elegance of Madelon’s robe, or the taste of 
her pony-equipage? Honesty owns that she 
cannot even keep pace with Madelon. Madelon 
is the rage. Wives and mothers rumble along 


_the Champs-Elysées in their quiet carriages, 
, and bite their lips when they see husbands and 


brothers and sons scrambling round the well- 
known blue pony-phaeton. There was a time 
when Madelon, shame-faced, seldom ventured 
from her hiding-place. Husbands, brothers and 
sons who were among her acquaintance hushed 
her name when modest women were by; and 
now men find Madelon’s carte-de-visite in their 
sisters’ album! Madelon is not a creation of 
to-day nor of yesterday; but it was only yester- 
day that she boldly presented herself to the 
world, and that wives and mothers raised their 
opera-glasses, to see whether she was still wear- 
She laughed 
in their teeth, and she is laughing still, the 
hollow laugh that runs through the two repul- 
sive volumes before us. Let us hasten to add, 
that M. About’s work is always skilful, and in 


| some places masterly. There was a picture in 
| the Paris Exhibition of 1855,—the subject, a 


man burnt to death in his room. The roasted 
flesh was falling from his bones ; the man’s skull, 
charred, veined with red and glazed as with 
the sweat of his final agony, was a horror that 
could not be easily chased from the mind. The 


| force and skill of the artist were unquestion- 


able, and he had produced—a scene that would 
make a coroner sicken. M. About has filled a 
canvas with fifty figures as horrible as that re- 


| pulsive chef-d’wuvre. We have a menagerie of 


A few 
gentle and noble-hearted creatures show their 
noses, but they are speedily seized, and rubbed 
in the dirt. 

Life in the capital and in the provinces is 
described as alike base and heartless. One or 
two figures of old-fashioned virtue peep through 
the fumes of town champagne and country beer ; 
but the sots laugh at them, and triumph over 
them. A creature soiled and worn as a cab- 
man’s glove puts a family of saints to the rout. 

M. About has exhausted the witchery of his 
palette in painting Madelon. We are presented 
with a lily, against the whiteness of which snow 
becomes amber. We approach, feasting our 
eyes upon the incomparable flower, and be- 
hold! the author, with a laugh, shows us a 
toad in the cup. The younger M. Dumas’ Lady 
with the Camellias would not sit at the same 
table with Madelon. Madelon is not a fille de 
marbre, she is a fille de boue. About her we find 
a gallery of sensual rascals. Even for the Baron 
of Guernay, a noble bumpkin, we have but a 
slender share of pity, since he is party to an 
ignoble plot. The reader is in bad company 
directly be has opened the first volume. The 
bad company are, it is true, in high places: 
they dispose of millions — they occupy lofty 


| positions. One or two hold up a rag which they 


call honour, and look down with superb disdain 


on the canaille; but the best of them are sorry 


specimens of gentlemen of any school or time. 
The story is without beginning or end. We 

meet the heroine in all the gaudy splendour of 

successful lorette-life; and her splendour has 


' not left her when we part from her. She passes 


through twenty fires and not a hair is scorched. 
Her companions fall like moths from a candle, 
but she makes her bow at last, lovelier than 
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when she first appeared on the scene. Heartless 
herself, she can break any heart. The noblest 
and most virtuous are not proof against her 
witcheries. She can make the miser open his 
coffers, and bless her while she casts the gold 
that was his life-blood out of window. The 
most exemplary son and husband will leave his 
aged mother, his good wife, and the children 
whom he adores, when she chooses to beckon. 
She is on the books of the police, and her 
adorers know it, and follow her still, like 
slaves. Public men become corrupt to please 
her. All her slaves are worldly men, whose 
selfishness is revolting: they all show them- 
selves capable of various degrees of roguery, 
but the infamy of none is so successful as hers. 
The Prince of Armagne is a dashing sensualist, 
with gleams of good in him ; and he is the only 
moderately reputable man who appears in the 
path of Madelon. But he entices her, out of 
vengeance, to dupe Jeffs, the miser and heart- 
less discounter. This fine flewr, this gallant 
knight, helps Madelon to pass herself off as 
an orphan of a noble and irreproachable house, 
and trap the dirty and repulsive usurer of 
Frauenbourg into a marriage, by means of 
forged papers obtained by the help of officials 
who have been her favourites. The Baron of 
Guernay—whose life at home is the only whole- 
some bit of reading in the two volumes, with 
its picturesque plenty, quiet and hospitality— 
is in the plot to palm off an old courtesan 
on an unpleasant neighbour as the spotless 
daughter of an ancient house; so that we have 
no pity for the Baron when he, in his turn, 
is snared and ruined by the presence of Made- 
lon as Madame Jeffs at Frauenbourg. 

It would be difficult to obtain a companion- | 
picture to M. About’s portrait of Champion. | 
He is an eminently successful man. He reaches 
the apex of the pyramid as the lizard reaches 
it. He begins life as a fawning sycophant, and 
cheats the public so dextrously, that he wins 
a Professor's chair, where he shines as a moral 
philosopher—the said philosopher putting his 
tongue in his cheek while the crowd applaud 
the virtue he has clothed with so much elo- 
quence. He wins an heiress, whom he fools; | 
and she goes to the grave believing him to be 
the best of men. She leaves him all her for- 
tune, and with it he makes his way to Patrlia- | 
ment. Then he cheats his profligate nephew | 
Gérard out of his heritage, and thrusts him aside 
as sous-préfet of Frauenbourg. The old malin | 
is, all this time, a model of the virtues—to the 
world. He is corrupt—he is a dextrous con- | 
triver of bubble companies—his soul is given 
to the worship of Mammon. He begrudges him- 
self a new hat until he meets Madelon, when 
he dyes his hair, and takes a valet, and spreads | 
a cloth of gold at her feet. The Jeffs’, father 
and son, are misers of the most disgusting de- 
scription. With millions, they live the life of 
pigs. They are dressed like peasants, are soaked 
in beer, and scented with the coarse tobacco of 
the country. Jeffs fils falls in love with Madelon 
at a ball given at Frauenbourg, at which she 
suddenly appears, in the company of an old 
reprobate, Gigoult, who is passed off as her 
parent. The Prince of Armagne, whom Made- 
lon has repulsed, sees an opportunity for re- 
venge. Madelon falls ill, and at once all her 
friends desert her. She pawns her jewels, and 
is reduced to severe straits. At last her maid, 
Fredegonde, persuades her to accept the brute 
Jeffs. 

The appearance of Jeffs in Paris to marry the 
rich orphan of the noble family of De Fleurus, 
is described with revolting elaboration. All 
Madelon’s old lovers have subscribed to give 
a dot to her in her character of Malle. de 
Fleurus, of the Quartier St.-Germain, where she 











has taken apartments to carry out her fraud on 
the boorish country miser. She loathes him when 
he approaches her. He crawls from her splen- 
dour, to eat a two-franc dinner. On the wedding- 
day, the bride and her associates meet—to laugh 
at the bridegroom. They arrange to have a 
bachelor dinner in the house where the wedding- 
feast is given, and make the bride promise she 


will steal out and join the riot in her wedding- | 


dress. She pretends to tear her flounce, and 
escapes to the bachelor party, where she finds 
the Prince of Armagne drunk. Even the waiter 
at the wedding-breakfast casts sly glances at 
the bride in memory of old times, and has 
reason to laugh at the bridegroom! 

Madelon, at Frauenbourg, wife of the richest 
man in the town, revolutionizes the place. To 
the surprise of her old Paris favourites she finds 
Jeffs bearable. She makes his chateau a regal 
residence, and gives great feasts in exquisite 
taste. Jeffs is whipped into an exquisite, and 
gets drunk on fine vintages instead of country 
beer. With the help of M. Champion and 
Madelon (who wheedles the prefect, while the 
deputy obtains the dismissal of a too honest 
secretary), Jeffs is enabled to obtain concessions 
from the government, that make his fortune, 
and ruin his neighbours. The ruin of neigh- 
bours is distinctly foreseen; but it in no way 
affects the speculation of Messrs. Jeffs and 
Champion. They dig for peat, and deliberately 
look forward to the time when their operations 
will do infinite harm to the Guernay family. 
When Madelon has, at last, run away with the 
Baron of Guernay, the inundation comes, while 
the Guernay family are holding high festival, 
and the enemies of Jeffs are efiectually ruined. 
The calamities accumulate. M. About does not 
offer his readers catastrophes as hautes primeurs ; 


| he gives a feast of them. Charles Kiss is killed 


with one of the Guernay children in the inun- 
dations; Jeffs pére dies in a madhouse, “like 
a lamp, for lack of spirits”; Baron Guernay’s 
father-in-law opens a vein in a bath! The 
Morgue has not slabs enough tohold the victims. 

All fall or die, except Madelon, the destroyer, 
—and she!—we take leave of her when she is 
installed in the ancestral chateau of the ruined 
Prince of Armagne! We part from her with a 
feeling of relief, despising both herself and her 
victims, with the exception of the ladies of the 
Guernay family, who are quiet country gentle- 


| folk. 


So much for the story and the characters of 
this romance of triumphant vice. Some of the 
vice is elegant, and is sprinkled with sparks of 
wit, and happy turns of thought, and amusing 
audacities, and humorous forms of heartlessness. 
The style in which so many vaurtens are pre- 
sented to the public is ambitious. M. About is 
continually striving to say or write good things, 
and he succeeds—occasionally. He is not in 
good temper with England; and appears to 
delight in making his rogue-in-chief (Jeffs) a 
brute of British extraction. But M. About is 
not strong when he is ill-tempered. He talks 
about a Lord Moon, a Lord Half-and-Half, and 
Lord Cockney Pufferly, “who alone owns one 
hundred and twenty square miles in Cockney- 
shire,” and whose eldest son is Sir Archibald 
Snobboy! M. About appears to believe that 
peers’ eldest sons are baronets. 

On ground where M. About is at home, and 
where his humour is not obscured by his igno- 
rance, he is happier. When Jeffs is at the feet 
of Madelon, the author says of him, “he did 
not know he was kneeling at the most cele- 
brated station on the road to Clichy.” Again, 
“Country people are made in this way: they 
have their hours when they admire virtue, and 
their centuries when they respect money.” When 
Madelon asked the Baron of Guernay why he 


; was not free, that they might fly together to the 
/end of the world, M. About remarks—“Tf all 
the couples who sincerely sing the duett from 
|The Favourite’ were to pay an author's fee of 
|a sou, the largest income in Europe would be 
| that of Alphonse Royer.” M.Champion “dropped 
|a tear into his voice as easily as he poured 
| rhum into his coffee.” M. Gérard describes how 
he is very early wearied with the gaieties of the 
world. The young spark says to his uncle: “I 
have wiped out with my lips miles upon miles 
of vegetable rouge, and I have swallowed enough 
rice-powder to re-victual a garrison; and if all 
the false hair I have caressed were stretched 
end to end it would reach round the world.” 
Here is a humorous reflection :—“ There is a 
little of everything in human nature, as there is 
in a mayonnaise of lobster.” The avarice of 
Jeffs is described :—“It had been proved that 
Jefis, after having kindled his fire, stuck a cork 
in the end of the bellows, to save the little 
wind that was left in them.” The following is in 
M. About’s best manner:—“ When Paris takes 
it into her head to raise a statue, she can never 
find a block of marble big enough for her pur- 
pose; but when it is her pleasure to destroy it, 
she can never break it into pieces that are small 
enough.” 

The parts of the work devoted to the discus- 
sion of social problemsand plausible speculations 
are dull, out of place, and not new. But M. 
About could not write two volumes without 
putting some good passages in them. 

The sale of Madelon’s effects, previous to 
her marriage with Jefis, is described with a 
little wholesome bitterness :— 

In those days, mothers of families and young 
girls well brought up were absurdly ignorant, to a 
degree that I scarcely dare to avow. They might 
be laughed at by, the learned generation which has 
taken their place. True it is, however, that as 
yet good and virtuous women had never pene- 
trated into the boudoirs and dressing-rooms of 
these ladies @ la mode. They knew vaguely, by 
the absence of their husbands, the debts of their 
sons, or the duels of their brothers, that, beyond 
the world in which they lived there existed an- 
other world, dangerous and unwholesome; but no 
one ever thought of lifting the veil which covered 
it: the entrenchments of the enemy were observed 
discreetly from afar. The sofas and easy-chairs 
of Madelon were innocent of all virtuous contact ; 
no modest woman had inquired into the mysteries 
of her toilette; the haughty nostril of a patrician 
lady had never inhaled her bottles of English 
essence or eau de sentew. Great progress was 
made in three days, thanks to Astolphe, and the 
sale tended considerably to familiarize the un- 
initiated with certain details. The splendour of 
Madelon’s abode was long a subject of conversation 
in many good families. The poor of the neighbour- 
hood also did not forget to make their remarks. 
The door was open to all comers; and the edifying 
spectacle of an ill-acquired fortune brought about 
many a result which Astolphe had not foreseen. 
Thus, the pretty little milliner opposite, after look- 
ing at herself some time, at full length, in a Vene- 
tian mirror, began to think that a young person 
must be excessively foolish who should limit her 
ambjtion to the manufacturing of bonnets at four- 
teen francs each. Of course, the staff of gallantry 
was found gathered together, as if-by the word 
of command, under the tent of Madplon. Nana, 
Marco, Lucie, Joliette, and twenty other celebrities 
hastened thither, strong in attraction, and, for the 
first time in their amiable lives, found themselves 
elbowing a multitude of honest women, who, with 
or without their husbands, were there indulging 
their eager curiosity. From this unforeseen shock 
| resulted a variety of feelings which it would seem 
| impossible to produce between persons whose lives 
were so utterly distinct and divided. Until then 


Paris had resembled a large chess-board—honest 
women moving on the white squares, the Madelons 
| on the black, both sides being separate ; but the sale 
| of the furniture confused the game, and mixed the 
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adversaries up together. The famous Nana, draw- 
ing herself up respectfully in the way of the Baronne 
X., that lady declared that the young person 

ssessed remarkable beauty. This was repeated 
by some one to Nana, who from this moment had 
nothing but good to say of the Baronne. Joliette, 
on the contrary, tossed her head with an air of 
great contempt at the Countess de ——, whom 
she accused of having robbed her of a lover. She 
was not sorry to have a nearer view of this kind 
of soi-disant great lady. The Princess R—— 
thought Lucie Rabatjoie so divine in her pretty 
pink bonnet that she sent to ask her, through a 
mutual friend, the address of her milliner. Two 
days afterwards Lucie sent the Princess a bonnet 
the exact counterpart of her own, and the lady, 
who was French, but from the north, accepted 
the present! It was on this occasion also that 
Madame X., the wife of the rich banker, decided 
to employ the hair-dresser of Marco. This artist 
went each morning to the two ladies, each one 
asking news of the other. On meeting afterwards 
at the theatre, they examined each other through 
their glasses with gracious and elegant curiosity. 
Madame X. was perfectly aw courant with all 
Marco’s affairs, and always knew who the happy 
mortal was who assisted at her toilette. On her 
side, Marco defended the reputation of Madame X. 
at more than one bachelor supper. Thus it was 
that Astolphe brought about this fusion of the 
two worlds which has made such progress since 
1841. He levelled the Pyrenees which separated 
vice from virtue. 

It would be well if honest mothers of families 
and their daughters were as ignorant now as 
they appear to have been before Madelon’s 
time of “creatures & la mode.” It would be 
well, moreover, if M. About, who can write 
good things, and has wit and pathos at his 
command, would not attempt to make Madelons 
subjects for circulating libraries, nor to impress 
his readers with the belief that in his own 
country some of the men are fools, but that by 
far the greater proportion of them are rogues, 
full of epigrams and savoir-vivre. It is nine 
years since we lit upon M. About’s ‘Tolla, 
and we cannot say that ‘Madelon’ is an im- 
provement on his Roman romance. ‘ Madelon’ 
is a tedious as well as a harmful book. 





The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an 
Account of its Progress down to the Death of 
Lord Raglan. By Alexander William King- 
lake. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. (Blackwood & 
Sons.) 

THE appearance of a fourth edition of Mr. 

Kinglake’s ‘Invasion of the Crimea’ is good 

evidence that the public have not been fright- 

ened out of admiration for a truly noble book 
by adverse criticism. No good book is, in truth, 
ever killed by reviewers. In these days, hap- 
pily, the reader stands on a par with the critic 
as to learning, judgment and impartiality, and 
the verdict of a crowd of readers is almost 
certain to be wiser than that of any individual 
reviewer. The chief advantage which a critic 
possesses over his fellow-readers of a book—that 
of the opportunity of a first glance through it, 
of a first possession of its contents and conclu- 
sions,—is one which speedily passes away from 
him to others. In the long run of any book, 
every competent person who reads it, and talks 
about it, furnishes a something solid to the 
stock of impressions as to its merits and faults, 
which we call public opinion. That public 
opinion is not the creation of a day; and when 
it pronounces itself in favour of a literary work 
like Mr. Kinglake’s ‘Crimea,’ calling for edition 
after edition, the work so stamped with this 
approval will not pass away with the season. 
We begin already to think of ‘ The Invasion 
of the Crimea’ as of a book which has fought 
its way and established its position. It has 
suffered its Inkermann, and stands defiant on 


the heights on which it was so lately and so 
fiercely assailed. 

In a Preface to this new edition, Mr. King- 
lake enters into some explanation as to the 
amount of error which has been detected in his 
work, and as to the mode in which he has 
chosen to deal with the errors discerned. Mr. 
Kinglake has, in every case in which mistake 
has been proved to his satisfaction, corrected 
the error in a foot-note. He has not, however, 
altered his text. Such a course is very unusual ; 
it is open to many obvious objections; and 
the adoption of this course required, as Mr. 
Kinglake feels, a special justification at his 
hands. This justification Mr. Kinglake finds in 
the singularity of the circumstances which sur- 
round his book :— 

‘The book is undergoing discussion; and in 
order that the conflict it raises may be honestly 
waged, it seems right to take care that the subject 
of dispute shall not be a shifting thing—a thing 
shifting this way and that under stress of public 
scrutiny. Again, there is a charge now pending. 
Rightly or wrongly, the accusers say that in public 
journals—in journals still sold under honourable 
titles—the writers are now and then suffered to 
misstate the tenor of books ; and it seems that the 
printed accounts which have ‘been given of this 
work are put forward as some of the instances in 
which misdescription has occurred. I have not 
myself taken the pains which would warrant me 
in declaring a resemblance, or a want of resem- 
blance, between the book and its likenesses; but 
knowing that the charge has been brought, I see 
it to be right that all those who are called upon to 
judge the question should have before their eyes 
the very text of a book which is the subject of the 
alleged misdescriptions—the very text with all its 
sins and wickednesses, not having one single word 
added, nor one single word withdrawn.” 


The course thus taken has, at least, the merit 
of being open and avowed. The chief loser by 
it is Mr. Kinglake, whose exquisite literary 
art is sometimes grievously marred by the 
necessity of reference to a foot-note in the 
wrong place. The chief gainer is the adverse 
critic, who has caused the historian to introduce 
this flaw,into his narrative as a homage to truth 
and fact. Mr. Kinglake is aware of his disad- 
vantage, and accepts it :— 

“ Besides his reasons for the course he is taking, 
a man may have his motive; and I acknowledge 
that, with me, a chief motive for declining to alter 
the text is this:—I wish to keep a check upon 
those who might like to be able to say that I had 
materially altered the book. If anybody shall try 
to say such a thing in defiance of the plan I have 
adopted, he will find himself painfully tethered ; 
for, the words of the text standing fast, he will be 
unable to range beyond the circle of those little 
matters—matters chiefly minute, and of detail— 
which are dealt with in a few corrective foot-notes. 
Either he must say what is not true under circum- 
stances which make his exposure a simple task, or 
else he will have to browse upon such scant her- 
bage as is afforded by notes of this sort :—‘ No [not 
a squadron]; only one troop.’ ‘No [not sixty-six 
years old]; only sixty-four.’ ‘Here the words 
‘‘ Laurence and ” should be inserted.’ ‘Instead of 
“a wing,” read ‘‘the whole.”’ The first of the 
commentators who found himself checked in this 
way was thrown into so angry a state, that when 
I stood observing his struggles, I was.glad to think 
of the prudence which had led me to keep him tied 
up. I said just now that some of the writings 
which purported to give the tenor of these volumes 
had been put forward as instances of unfaithful 
description. I have not enabled myself to assist 
this inquiry by comparing the accounts of things 
contained in the book with the book itself; and it 
is not desirable for me to do so, because an author 
can hardly expect to be looked upon as a good 
judge of what is, or is not, an honest abridgment 
or statement of his words; but I may be allowed 
to adduce two curious instances of the errors into 





which men may be led by looking to the accounts 





which have been given of a book instead of to the 
book itself. On the 15th of February, a stranger, 
who had been present at the battle of the Alma, 
addressed to me a letter from a distant foreign 
station, which began thus: ‘Sir,—It has not been 
yet my good fortune to see a copy of your recent 
.... work, the “Invasion of the Crimea,” but a 
critique upon it in the’ (here the writer of the let- 
ter gives the name of his newspaper) ‘of the 27th 
of January last, purporting to give an outline of 
some parts of the narrative, contains an assertion, 
made with reference to a description of the battle 
of the Alma—viz., that under the fire sustained by 
Lord Raglan’s Headquarter Statf, ‘‘ not a man of 
it received a scratch,”—which I take to be incor- 
rect.’ The writer proceeds to state, with admi- 
rable clearness, the circumstances which enabled 
him to speak as an eye-witness of what went on 
with the Headquarter Staff, and then says :—‘I 
presume to detail these particulars, in order to 
show, sir, that having thus, like yourself, taken 
part in, and been an eye-witness of, the movements 
of the Staff on the memorable day referred to, I 
may venture to point out how far the statement as 
to the Staff having come out of it scathless seems 
to be inaccurate’; and the writer then proceeds to 
prove to me, with great clearness and perspicuity, 
that on the two spots of ground which he rightly 
and carefully describes, two officers of the Head- 
quarter Staff were wounded. Supposing that his 
newspaper was guiding him faithfully, well indeed 
might this critic remonstrate with me for the in- 
accuracy of which he had been led to suppose me 
guilty, because the Staff, so far from coming off 
scathless, had been more than decimated. .When 
my correspondent at that foreign station shall see 
the book itself, he will know that I disclose this 
fully, giving the names of the two wounded officers ; 
and, indeed, it would have been strange if I had 
omitted to do so, for Leslie and Weare, the two 
Staff ofticers wounded, were both of them struck 
down on the part of the field where I was, and one 
of them fell within a few paces of me. Thus, then, 
it appears, that even a careful and accurate man, 
who has to put up with his newspaper’s account of 
a book, at a time when he remains debarred from 
access to the book itself, isso misled by this method 
of seeking for the real purport of a volume, that he 
thinks it his duty to address the author with a 
view to correct a gross error—a gross error not ex- 
isting in the book itself, but appearing to do so in 
the mind of one who receives his account of it from 
@ newspaper.” 

He refers to the statement made, with so 
much apparent effect, by Capt. Mends, about 
the placing of the French buoy off Old Fort :— 


“On the 18th of March last, another letter was 
written, which I doubt not to be also an instance 
of the effect produced upon a mind of fair intelli- 
gence by accounts purporting to give the tenor of 
a book. When Capt. Mends thought it his duty to 
address his letter to the newspaper about the buoy, 
he introduced the subject by writing, and suffering 
to be printed and published, the following words : 
—‘As I have been referred to by many as to the 
truth of Mr. Kinglake’s statement in his “ Inva- 
sion of the Crimea,” “that the landing of our 
army at Old Fort was materially delayed by the 
wilful displacement of a buoy by the French,” I 
feel called upon in justice,’ &. Now Capt. Mends 
not only made that statement, but suffered it to be 
printed in the newspaper with inverted commas, 
exactly as given above. Well, those words are 
not in the book. Not only is there no such passage 
in the book—not only is there no assertion that 
‘material delay was occasioned by the wilful dis- 
placement of the buoy by the French’—but the 
book actually makes light of the delay, saying 
that there was ‘much less delay, and much less 
confusion, than might have been expected’; and, 
far from undertaking to assert that the displace- 
ment of the buoy was wilful, it goes out of its way 
to suggest that one of the hypotheses which would 
account for the displacement was ‘sheer mistake.’ 
I cannot doubt that Capt. Mends intended to 
quote accurately; and I account for his mistake 
by supposing that, instead of copying from the 
book itself he must have been induced to give what 
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purported to be a quotation, by taking his words 
from one of those printed representations of the 
contents of the book which were current at the 
time when he wrote his letter to the newspaper. I 
repeat that I have done nothing towards that col- 
lation of passages which is necessary for determin- 
ing whether any given account of the tenor of the 
book is an account given in good faith; but it 
struck me that the above two instances of men 
who trusted to printed versions of the contents of 
the book, instead of to the book itself, might possi- 
bly help the inquiry, and could hardly fail to serve 
as wholesome examples.” 

In reference to the criticism of the press, as 
distinct from that of private individuals, Mr. 
Kinglake writes :— 

“ Besides the authoritative criticism of those 
numbers of men who had been actors in the scenes 
described, there was the criticism of the periodical 
press. This was applied to the book, both at home 
and abroad; and so diligently, that already the 
works of the commentators must be many times 
greater in bulk than the original book. Of the pub- 
lications which yielded these floods of comment, 
there were some whose conductors trusted mainly 
to public sources for the information on which they 
rested, but there were other conductors of reviews 
and newspapers who placed themselves under the 
guidance of some public man—some minister, some 
soldier, some sailor—who had been what is called 
‘an actor in the scene.’ The criticism resulting 
from this last method was of a composite sort, for 
it more or less covertly uttered the notions of some 
public man whose reputation was at stake, but 
expressed them in the name of the journal through 
whom he addressed the public. From causes to 


| there is truth, after all, to be found.” 


| has tested. 


which I need not advert, the commentaries were | 


delivered, not only with great animation and zeal, 
but with a persistency not often applied to the 
criticism of one mere book. Diligence of the most 
varied kinds was brought to bear; for since the 
book involved politics as well as history, it fairly 
enough became the subject—not merely of reviews, 
but also—of what they call ‘articles’; and seeing 
that it touched things abroad, correspondents 
employed by the conductors of newspapers in 
foreign capitals were encouraged or suffered to remit 
their daily toil of gathering ‘news,’ and take part 
{cia time with their colleagues at home in finding 
something to say about this book. Finally, it was 
made to appear, that if an officer would submit to 
the condition of writing to a newspaper, and would 
begin his letter with a criticism upon the book of 
a kind approved by the managers, he might append 
to his comments a narrative of his own achieve- 
ments, with the certainty that his own account of 
his own deeds would be read in one day by thou- 
sands and thousands of people. It may be imagined 
that the immense body, both of authoritative and 
anonymous criticism, thus brought to bear upon one 
book, could hardly fail to show that mistakes had 
crept in here and there ; but if any reader shall 
take the pains to separate from the bulk of the 
notes every sentence which puts right an error, he 
will be able to judge and say whether the correc- 
tions are many aud important, or whether they 
are scanty and slight. * * + 

‘Well, but what impression has public criticism 
made upon the rest of the book? What (properly) 
historical errors have owed their correction to the 
vigilance of the periodical press? They are as 
follows :—‘Garan’ should be ‘Gagarin’; Capt. 
‘Schane’ should be Capt. ‘Schaw’; ‘ Luxmore’ 
should be ‘Luxmoore’; ‘ Bisset’ should be 
‘ Bissett’ ; ‘ Woolcombe * should be ‘ Wollocombe’ ; 
‘Montagu’ should be ‘ Montague.’ ” 

The margin of error—if this be the whole of 
it—is certainly extremely slight. After the 
publication of his first edition, many private 
letters and papers were placed in Mr. King- 
lake’s hands; and we understand him to assert 
that these private sources of knowledge con- 
firm him in his details, adding very little to 
the stock :— 

“When the first edition of the book was pub- 
lished, I had never seen the private journal and 
letters of Colonel Hood, the officer who commanded 


the Grenadier Guards at the Alma, nor the clear 


| Mr. Blaikie is liberal and abounding in sympathy. 


and straightforward narrative of Sir Charles | the benefit of larger profits in good times ; the fact 


Russell, of the same regiment. I was without that | 
letter of Colonel Percy, of the same regiment, to | 
which (as will be gathered from the notes) I attach | 
great worth. I had never: seen that journal of 
Colonel Annesley, of the Fusilier Guards, which 
tells me the story so naturally and so well, that to 
glance through the written words is more like; 
listening than reading. I had never seen the | 
rough, lifelike letters of Colonel Yea, nor the) 
short, telling letter of Colonel Aldworth. Yet, 
when all this authentic testimony of eyewitnesses is | 
laid before me, I find it confirming what I had | 
asserted in print some months before. Seeing this, 
I cannot but think that—even in the battletield— 





Of course the historian, when he tells the | 
tale of his own book, is likely to turn the sunny 
side of every circumstance towards himself. | 
The public will receive such statements with a | 
proper feeling of caution, blended with a large | 
share of respect for a writer whose veracity it | 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Better Days for Working People. By the Rev. | 
William G. Blaikie, A.M. (Strahan & Co.)—The | 
temper of a thoroughly amiable man who sincerely | 
wishes well to the working classes meets the reader | 
in every page of these papers, for which we unfor- | 
tunately can say nothing in the way of praise, 
except that they are well meant and certainly not | 
calculated to do harm. Industry, perseverance, 
foresight, prudence and Christian charity are the | 
virtues which Mr. Blaikie urges the workmen of | 
Great Britain to illustrate in their own lives, and | 
we doubt not his advice will be applauded by 
thrifty, right-minded workmen who have already | 
applied themselves earnestly to the task of raising 
their own intellectual, moral, and social condition ; 
but that his pages will have a beneficial influence 
on the slothful, improvident, or reckless of the lower 
orders we cannot entertain sanguine hopes. Here | 
and there the writer falls into the error, too common 
in homilies addressed to the poor, of preaching 
against certain moral infirmities, common alike to | 
gentle and simple, as though they were distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the less-favoured classes. Thus | 
in the chapter entitled ‘‘The Sweat of the Brow,” 
he lays down the five following special rufes for the | 
observance of workmen :—l1l. Be particularly care- 
ful to keep your temper; 2. Be careful not to| 
irritate the temper of others ; 3. Oaths, imprecations | 
and indecent language should be most carefully | 
avoided ; 4. Be careful not to force others tyran- | 
nically to adopt your plans, habits and recreations ; 
5. Cultivate a spirit of kindness to the young, the | 
aged, and theinfirm. Five excellent pieces of advice | 
without a doubt; but they become little else than | 
five calumnies on the poor, and groundless glorifi- | 
cations of the rich at the expense of the poor, when | 
they are offered as “specific recommendations to | 
workmen.” Surely masters have not tempers so | 
faultless that it would be superfluous to give them 
the same good counsel. For the most part, however, 








Of the effect of trades’-unions on the working classes 
he observes, “ We shall do little more than indi- 
cate our opinion that trades’-unions have, on the 
whole, a tendency to increase the wages of labour, 
and in this respect are beneficial to working men. | 
It is true that many strikes have failed to accom- 
plish their immediate object. But success can only 
attend a strike when two conditions meet: first, 
when the workmen are in the right; and, second, 
when they can hold out longer than their employers. 
If the workmen be wrong as to the merits of the 
dispute ; that is to say, if the employers positively 
cannot afford to give in to their demands, the strike 
of course must ultimately terminate against the 
workmen. Or, if the workmen have not the means 
of continuing the struggle long enough, in that case 
too they must fail of their immediate object. But 
looking at the general tendency of strikes econo- 
mnically, it must be admitted, we think, to be in 
favour of workmen. They make employers more 
careful not to provoke such a movement; they 
make them more prompt in giving their workmen 





of a possible strike in the background no doubt 
gives immense force to the workmen's demands,” 
It is not often that a clergyman speaks thus in 
behalf of labour doing battle against the abuse of 
capital. 

Mexico: the Country, History and People. (Reli- 
gious Tract Society.)\—Taking his materials from 
Prescott, Mayer, Helps and other standard autho- 
rities, the writer of this meritorious little volume 
has composed a history of Mexico which may be 
recommended for educational purposes, both ag 
a book to be used in school and as a present for 
studious children who have a turn for historical] 
reading. In every respect it is worthy of a place 
amongst the many sound works of the same class 
which have been published by the Religious Tract 
Society. 

“Stonewall” Jackson, late General of the Con- 
federate States Army: a Biographical Sketch, and 
an Outline of his Virginian Campaigns. By the 
Author of ‘ Life in the South.’ (Chapman & Hall.) 
—The author of ‘ Life in the South’ has not im- 
proved her position in the world of literature by 
this shreddy and ill-written memoir of the brave 
and brilliant soldier, whose gallant deeds and 
honourable death will be long and gratefully re- 
membered by the people of the Confederate States, 
whatever may be the result of the lamentable 
struggle of which, it seems, we have still only wit- 
nessed the beginning. Regarded from every point 
of view, the sketch is a mistake. Of the General, it 
contains no facts that are not old news to readers of 


| journals ; and it is signally deficient in the art 


which by arrangement and style can impart fresh- 
ness to old materials. The story of the Virginian 
campaigns is flat reading after the reports of our 
Special Correspondents. In her concluding page 
the writer, speaking of Stonewall Jackson’s cha- 
racter, observes, “‘ May that character be permitted 
to shed its softening influences on those whose 
prejudices have not quite obscured the admiration 
of their gaze!” What can the lady mean? For 
those ‘‘ whose prejudices have quite obscured ‘the 
admiration of their gaze” she has no good wish 
whatever. 

A Country Visit: a Tale. By Charlotte Hard- 
castle. 3 vols. (Newby.)—In the present day, 
readers are, we fear, grown too hard-hearted to be 
interested through three volumes by the fluctua- 
tions of the hopes and fears of two young ladies 
and two young gentlemen, who all along have 
“serious intentions,” though circumstances over 
which nobody has any particular control interfere to 
delay theirdeclaration. This is tooslight material to 
build a three-volume novel upon, even when, as in 
the present instance, it is eked out with one or two 
tales introduced into the general framework, and 
also the minor interests and aspirations of a family 
of excellent country cousins. The story is slight, 
very slight; two young ladies, Alice and her 
cousin Nora, go down into the country to pay a 
visit to some relations. Alice is a spoiled, petted, 
unreasonable beauty, heiress to a large fortune; 
Nora is a poor relation, possessing nothing except 
the toad’s jewel—that of adversity. When they 
arrive at the country mansion, the little town 
beauty is enchanted,— 

She doats upon the trees, 
And longs for every house she sees ! 

Whilst stopping with their cousins, they, of course, 
find two heroes, and, after a little complication of 
jealousy and cross-purposes, they come to a satis- 
factory understanding ; although Alice, in the mean- 
while, loses her fortune, and her lover nearly loses 
his life. Nora, of course, is made as happy as she 
deserves more speedily, she having suffered her 
purgatory beforehand. The incidental stories are 
highly romantic; one is entitled ‘Magdalen,’ and 
ds romantic and tragic; the other is called ‘ The 
Wreath of Roses,’ and is romantic and gay. There 
is no harm in the book, and not much good. 

Experimental Essays. By Charles Tomlinson. 
(Virtue Brothers.) —The author has here presented 
to the public three essays—one on the Motions of 
Camphor on Water, asecond on the Motion of Cam- 
phor towards the Light, and a third on the History 
of the Modern Theory of Dew. These essays are 
accompanied by an Introduetion, in which the 
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author draws attention to the fact that there are 
very few natural objects which have been studied 
so thoroughly that new investigations may not 
throw light on them. He then proceeds to show 
how researches on natural objects may be pursued 
in such a manner as not only to afford the highest 
interest, but to enable the observer to enlarge the 
bounds of science, and this not with great expense 
but by means at the command of every one. In 
order to show what may be done, he records his 
own observations on the subjects of the first two 
essays. The facts that camphor moves on water, 
and when kept in a bottle has a tendency to crys- 
tallize on that side of the bottle which is towards 
the light, are familiar to most persons. But what 
are the causes of these phenomena? After record- 
ing all that has been written on the subject, the 
author gives his own researches, and shows on 
what these phenomena depend. We cannot here 
follow Mr. Tomlinson in his experiments, but we 
have no doubt of the correctness of his conclusions, 





must not enter upon the tale until we can tell it at 
length. 

Mr. Bohn has added to his “ Standard Library” 
two volumes of a new edition of Our Village, by 
Miss Mary Russell Mitford, being the first and 
second series,—and also to his ** Scientific Lib 
a third edition of Mr. Hind’s Introduction to 
Astronomy.—From Messrs. Chapman & Hall we 
have Vol. ITI. of the third edition of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s Poetical Works, —from Messrs. Triibner 
& Co. the third edition in 3 vols. of Mr. George 
Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature—an edition 
of this noble book, somewhat emended as to text 
and slightly condensed as to the miscellaneous 
contents,—from Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, Vols. 
XXX. and XXXI. (1856) of the Re-Issue of Punch, 
—from Messrs. Strahan & Co., a popular edition of 
The Earnest Student: being Memorials of John Mack- 
intosh, by the Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod,—from 
Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, Vol. V. of Chambers’s 





and can recommend the study of the two essays as 
well calculated to lead persons interested in experi- 
mental research to follow his example in examining 
some of the simple phenomena of nature by which 
they are surrounded. The thigd essay is an exami- 
nation of the claims of Dr. Wells to be considered 
the discoverer of the theory of dew. In this essay 
the author shows what great advances in a know- 
ledge of the nature of radiant heat other observers 
had made; but claims for Dr. Wells the merit of 
having placed the true theory of dew in a position 
to demand universal assent. 

The Alpine Journal. —No. T11., September. (Long- 
man & Co.)—-The first paper in this number is an 
account of a passage over the Jungfrau-joch and 
the Viescher-grat, two new Oberland passes, effected 
by a strong party of Alpine men in July, 1862. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, the narrator, presents his 
readers with a lively mountain tale of heights 
mounted and difficulties surmounted; the con- 
cluding ascent to the Alggischorn hotel in the 
night being especially well told. The end of the 
whole is in these words:—‘‘ At 2 40 a.m. a wild 
yell from four weary, hungry and thirsty travellers 
roused M. Wellig (the landlord) to a sense of his 
duties, and by three o’clock the said travellers were 
asleep, with two good bottles of champagne inside 
them.”—Mr. W. Matthews adds his narrative of 
the ascent of Mont Pourri, a beautiful peak, whose 
exquisite form strikes the eye of the traveller as 
he descends into the Tarentaise from the Little 
St. Bernard,—and which was long said to be the 
highest in Southern Savoy, but is now proved to be 
the second in height, the Grand Casse being really 
the highest —Then follows a notice of an ascent 
of the Glarnisch in Canton Glarus, and afterwards 
we have a passage over the Mischabel-joch.—We 
had expected some entertainment in an account of 
the new expeditions during the present summer, 


- which were announced in the last number; and 


having ourselves while in the High Alps last month 
heard some particulars of highly interesting moun- 
taineering ascents, we anticipated a perusal in the 
present number of the Alpine Journal of full 
details, at least of the earlier exploits. It is with 
regret, therefore, that we find a mere summary of 
expeditions up to August 12, in the briefest and 
driest form. It is to be hoped that in following 
numbers those incidents by the way, which alone 
impart interest and life to such ascents, will be pre- 
sented in full. The mere announcement that Smith, 
Jones and Robinson went upacertain mountain in 
so many hours, and came down again in so many 
more, is of no interest to any one except, perhaps, 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Robinson, and 
the little Smiths, Joneses and Robinsons. In de- 
fault of particulars, we are tempted to add our own 
recollections, and perhaps may do so before another 
quarter of a year brings another Alpine Journal. 
During the past fine sunny season much good and 
pleasant (barring the heat) mountaineering has 
been accomplished in the Alps; and in this even 
ladies have had a remarkable share. Some of the 
fair sex whom we saw, and some also with whom 
we walked (all English), were such able pedestrians 
that we are greatly disposed to exclude from our 
vocabulary for the future that totally inappropriate 
epithet, the weaker sex—weaker, indeed !—but we 


dia, —from Mr. Hardwicke, a reprint of 
> “Wynter’s Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers,— 
from Mr. Murray, Vol. II. of the Transactions of 
the Ethnological Society of London,—from Messrs. 
Maxwell & Co., The Iilustrated Universal Gazetteer, 
—and Mr. Elfick has reprinted Dr. Jenner’s pam- 
phlet On the Origin of the Vaccine Inoculation. 
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SHERIDAN’S CHARGE AGAINST PITT. 
Forgery of French Assignats. 
10, Manilla Place, Sept. 15, 1863. 

Tue last number of the Edinburgh Review con- 
tains an elaborate, highly-interesting, and, upon 
the whole, very fair criticism on my ‘ History of 
the French Revolution.’ 

In that paper, a performance unmistakeably of 
the right stamp, some historical points are touched 
upon about which the opinion of the author is at 
variance with my own. 

Which of us is-right? 

I have no intention to engage in a literary war 
against the eminent critic concerning my book ; 
but I think it important that no wrong impression 
should be allowed to prevailamong the public respect- 
ing facts. Truth ought to be inquired into, quite 
irrespective of the inquirer. Setting, therefore, aside 
all that personally refers to me in the above-men- 
tioned paper, and confining myself to the discussion 
of what is merely matter of fact, I will endeavour 
to show that the opinion of the author of the 
review, worthy as it certainly is of regard and 
attention, is by no means indisputable, and needs 
to be sifted carefully before it is adopted. 

To wade through the whole of the facts he has 
brought forth would require volumes. I will con- 
tent “myself with inviting the attention of the 
reader to the circumstance of the forging of French 
assignats in this country at the time of the French 
Revolution, and to that of the glass of blood which 








Mdlle. de Sombreuil is said to have drunk under | 


compulsion during the abominable massacres of 
the 2nd and 3rd of September, 1792. 

These are the a in reference to which the 
reader is likely to suppose that the author of the 
review has made out his case; and that is the very 
reason why I select them. 

In my ‘History of the French Revolution,’ a 
sitting of the House of Commons is mentioned, in 
which Sheridan indignantly complained that there 
was in England a mill employed for the manufac- 


ture of paper to French assignats, 
whereupon Mr. Taylor d that he was able 
to name such mills and ‘seen the false assignats 


with his own eyes. 

For having made this statement I am taken to 
task by the author of the review as follows : 

“There is nothing improbable in such a debate 
having taken place, but the only authority cited 
for it is the Moniteur, and Louis Blanc adds: ‘it is 
remarkable that the report of this debate appears 
to be omitted in the collection of Parliamentary 
Debates.’ The implication, of course, is that the 
Government suppressed it! An Englishman can 
only smile at so curious a supposition: a foreigner 
imbued with M. Louis Blanc’s views must believe 
that Pitt succeeded in gagging the newspapers 
also: we, at least, have been unable to find in them 
any notice whatever of the supposed debate, and 
on that particular Wednesday, the House is 
reported to have transacted only private business. 
Surely, a mistake, or mystification, on the part of 
the Moniteuwr, was a solution which might have 
presented itself. Communication was at that time 
so interrupted, that the news of Robespierre’s fall 
was not published in the London papers until a 
fortnight after it happened.” 

The author of the review will probably be very 
much surprised to hear that the “ supposed debate 

of which he has ‘‘ been unable to find in the news- 
papers any notice whatever” is reported (March, 
1794) in the Morning Chronicle, No. 7739; in the 
Star, No. 1806; in the Lloyd’s Evening Post, No. 
5733; in the London Chronicle, No. 5866; in the 
St. James's Chronicle, No. 5654; in the Oracle, 
Public Advertiser, No. 18651. 

The following is the account, given in identical 
terms, by the Morning Chronicle, the Lloyd’s Even- 
ing Post and the Star :— 

‘“‘There was another circumstance which he 
(Sheridan) could not help mentioning, because -it 
would be necessary for him to introduce a clause 
to prevent such scandalous abuse of the Revenue 
Laws. There was a mill for the manufacturing of 
paper to a great amount in this country, in which 
the forgery of French assignats was carried on. 
The Excise officer who attended this mill doubted 
whether he could suffer this sort of proceeding to 
pass; and, on making the necessary communica- 
tions, he received what appears to him to be a suf- 
ficient authority for superintending this, as if it had 
been the regular and Sines manufacture of paper 
in the way of trade. He dig not state this upon 
a loose hearsay; he could give the name of the 
mill, if necessary. He thought it highly imported 
Government to disavow, by its Ministers, any 
share in such a scandalous proceeding. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
information from those who committed forgery 
was not the best to rely upon. 

“Mr. Taylor said, he had seen a letter stating 

at what mill this was done. 

“‘Mr. Sheridan said, that the answer of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, in fact, nothing. 
He stated this to have been done at a public paper- 
mill in this country, and that the Excise officer 
who superintended the manufacture of the mill 
had what appeared to him to be good authority 
for passing it by; and it was essential to the honour 
of Government that this should be cleared up, which 
should be his object another day.” 

In the Oracle, Public Advertiser, Mr. Taylor is 
made to use still stronger language :— 

“Mr. M. A. Taylor said he could, if called 
upon, name the mills in which those manufactures 
were made, could produce the paper manufactured, 
and prove that it was connived at by the Revenue 
officers, under the idea of its being countenanced 
by Government.” 

Now, should any one take the trouble to glance 
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at the Moniteur, March, 1794, No. 203, he will see 
that the report of the Moniteur is almost literally 
translated from the English newspapers just quoted. 

Only it so happened that the translator, having, 
conformably to the French way of reporting par- 
liamentary debates, substituted the direct for the 
indirect form of speech, was betrayed into commit- 
ting this blunder, which, however, does not affect, 
in the slightest degree, the question at issue: 
“Would you believe, gentlemen,” &c. 

The accuracy of the vl statement is con- 
sequently undeniable, clears me of the charge 
of having too confidently relied upon its assertion 
and cited its authority. In fact, was it at all sup- 
posable that so conspicuous a newspaper should 
have ventured to cite as having been actually 
delivered by such men as Sheridan and Pitt 
speeches never dreamt of by them? That every- 

ing said in a newspaper ought not to be accepted 
as true, I am fully prepared to admit. Still it would 
have required no ordinary amount of scepticism to 
take the Moniteur to be capable of so wonderful a 
piece of impudence. 

The truth is, that the author of the review would 
have paused before accusing me of credulity, had 
he been more successful in ransacking the English 
newspapers of that period. In justice to him, I 
must say at once that, if his researches happened 
to be fruitless, the fault is not entirely his, as he 
may have been misguided by the date of the 19th 
of March, given erroneously in the Monitewr, for 
the sitting in question took place, not on the 19th, 
but on the 21st of March. However, I cannot help 
regretting that having the English newspapers of 
those days before him, he should not have thought 
of turning a leaf or two. A little more patient 
inquiry from him would have saved me the dis- 
comfort of an unmerited censure. 

So much for the supposed “ mystification on the 
part of the Moniteur.” 

But the fact being established beyond dispute 
that the debate alluded to really took place, 
as reported in the Moniteur, how is it that in 
Hansard it is not so much as mentioned? Whether 
the compiler of Parliamentary Debates thought the 
accusation levelled at the English Government 
quite unimportant, or too important, the omission, 
in either case, is most assuredly remarkable. I have 
said this, and nothing more. From no word of 
mine can it be logically inferred that, in my 
opinion, Pitt had it in his power either to suppress 
anything in an historical compilation or to gag the 
newspapers. But it was not impossible for him to 
stifle, in the House of Commons, an embarrassing, 
dangerous discussion on delicate matters, being 
supported as he was by an overwhelming majority. 
And so he did, with reference to the forging of 
French assignats. Sheridan having observed that 
“it highly imported Government to disavow by its 
Ministers any sharein such ascandalous proceeding, ” 
did Pitt meet the dishonouring imputation with an 
indignant denial? Did he defy Sheridan to prove 
what he had said? No. With the supercilious levity 
of a minister wont to command in the House a 
well-disciplined majority, he gave the question the 
go-by. “The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that information from those who committed forgery 
was not the best to rely upon.” (See the reports 
in the Morning Chronicle, the Star, and the 
Lloyd's Evening Post.) Was ever a reply to a 
serious charge more derisive? Well might Sheridan 
observe, “that the answer of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was in fact nothing”! and what 
occurred after Mr. Taylor’s asseverations, so 
strikingly confirmatory of Sheridan’s statement? 
Why, Pitt did not say one word, and there was 
an end of it. “The resolutions of the Committee 
(referring to the Paper Duty) were then agreed to; 
and, after disposing of the other orders of the day, 
the House adjourned to Monday.” 

In fact, Pitt had every reason to shuffle off the 
question. That he winked at the forging of false 
French assignats in England —to say the least of it 
—results but too clearly from the correspondence, 

the arrétés and the confessions of Count Joseph 
de Puisaye, who was Pitt’s confidential man of 
business in the British minister’s dealings with the 
French Royalists, and was for this reason styled 
by his own party Vhomme de Pitt. Not only did 









Count de Puisaye set up in this country such mills 
as were described by Sheridan and Taylor; not 
only did he publicly and most impudently boast of 
the sinister power the fabrication of false assignats 
gave him against the French Revolution, but he 
went the length of proclaiming himself perfectly 
right in using forgery as a weapon; and of all 
this proofs are adduced in my book absolutely 
irrefutable. 

Since its publication, the following document has 
been brought to my knowledge by an English 
friend of mine, a man of great literary attainments: 

“* Strongitharm v. Lukyn, 1 Espinasse’s Reports, 
390.—This was an action brought by Strongitharm 
for payment for engraving copper-plates upon 
which French assignats were to be forged. The 
defence was the immorality of the transaction. 
Strongitharm had, in the first instance, declined 
the business, but had undertaken it on being 
assured, by the agent of the defendant, that it was 
sanctioned by the Government and was intended 
for the use of the Duke of York’s army—then in 
Holland. The judgment is reported as follows:— 
Lord Kenyon (Chief Justice) said that if the pre- 
sent transaction was grounded on a fraud, or con- 
trary to the laws of nations, he should have held 
the notes (given for payment) to be void; but that 
it did not appear that there was any fraud in the 
case, or any violation of positive law. Whether 
the issuing these assignats for the purpose of dis- 
tressing the enemy was lawful in carrying on the 
war he was not prepared to say, or whether it 
came within the rule ‘ An dolus an virtus quis in 
hoste requirat?’ but, let that be as it might, it did 
not apply to the present case. It was not in evi- 
dence that the plaintiff was a party to any fraud, 
or that it was ever communicated to him that the 
assignats were to be used for any improper pur- 
pose. On the contrary, he supposed that they were 
circulated by the authority of the higher powers of 
the country, and therefore did not question the 
propriety or legality of the measure.” 

These documents speak for themselves, and the 
reader is now enabled to judge how far the author 
of the review was justified in questioning my accu- 
racy. 

I need not say that I never intended to make 
the English nation responsible for attempts of the 
kind above described. It is but too often the sad 
duty of the historian to denounce facts little credit- 
able to governments; but the honour of nations 
cannot, fortunately, be made to depend upon the 
misdeeds of their rulers. 

In the next number I will, if you have no objec- 
tion, deal with the dramatic—too dramatic, alas !— 
episode of Mdlle. de Sombreuil. Louis BLane. 








GRAY THE NATURALIST. 
British Museum, Sept. 14, 1863. 

THE incident relative to the Linnean Society, 
mentioned in your review of the ‘English Botany’ 
in the last number, is “‘a myth ” as relates to my 
father: he never was a candidate for admission into 
that Society. He always had a greater predilection 
for the natural method of Wray or Ray than for 
the artificial system of botany of Linnzeus, and he 
regarded the writings of Jussieu as an extension 
and improvement of Ray’s method. He therefore, 
some years before the publication of ‘The Natural 
Arrangement of British Plants,’ used it in the 
‘Supplement to the Pharmacopeeia,’ and in the 
papers on the annual progress of botany which he 
prepared for Thompson’s ‘ Annals of Philosophy.’ 
He advocated its use as improved by Decandolle 
and others in an article he wrote for the Monthly 
Review ; and in the first volume of the ‘ Natural 
Arrangement’ he gave the English students a con- 


densed and combined translation of the elementary |, 


works of Decandolle, Mirbel and others; and we, 
that is, my father and I, taught the Jussieuan 
method of botany in the medical schools in Maze 
Pond, Hatton Garden, and in the Botanic Garden 
in Sloane Street. 

As my father thus brought the works of the 
modern school of botany before the English students, 
so his father also, S. F. Gray, did what he could 
to bring the labour of the great Swedish natural- 
ist, and thus introduce the definite nomenclature 





and accurate systematic description of Linnzus to 
the students of his time. He translated the ‘ Philo. 
sophia Botanica,’ and other papers of Linnzus, for 
his friend, James Lee, of Hammersmith, and edited 
for him his ‘Introduction to the Study of Botany,’ 
which was the first English introductory work on 
that system. My grandfather, more cautious than 
his descendant, did not, as Mr. Lee informs us in 
his Preface, allow his name to appear as a scientific 
reformer. The proof-sheets of that work, with hig 
corrections and additions on the margins (carefully 
gs by his widow), were my first botanical 
ok. 

My grandfather's youngest brother, Dr. E. W. 
Gray, the Secretary of the Royal Society and 
Curator of ‘‘the Naturgl and Artificial Curiosities” 
in the British Museum, first classed and named 
the natural history specimens exhibited in that 
institution according to the Linnean system,—an 
innovation for which he did not escape censure. 

Almost immediately after the publication of the 
‘Natural Arrangement,’ some friend of mine, 
perhaps injudiciously, proposed me for election 
as a Fellow of the Linnean Society, and I was 
rejected, and it was freely stated at the time that it 
was for the part I had taken in assisting my father 
in preparing the systematic portion of ‘The Natu- 
ral Arrangement of British Plants.’ This intended 
check only acted as a spur, and made me determine 
as soon as circumstances would permit to with- 
draw myself from the profession for which I had 
been educated and devote myself to science, for 
which I had a hereditary liking. To show the pro- 
gress that the study of the Natural method made, 
I may mention, that some twelve years later the 
gentlemen who founded the Botanical Society of 
London (all strangers to me) invited me to become 
the President, on account of the part I had taken 
in introducing the Natural method of plants, or 
as they, rather irreverently, stated in their requi- 
sition, as being “‘the Apostle of the Natural method 
in this country” ; and shortly after this the Presi- 
dent of the Linnean Society modified his grammar 
of botany so as to adapt it to the Jussieuan system, 
which now is universally taught and used. 

J. E. Gray. 





NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF PERSPECTIVE. 
(No. IX.) 

In my preceding notes,—while describing the 
time at which no vanishing points were used except 
those of sight and distance, and there was nothing 
worth the name of a method for dividing a line in 
the picture into parts representing given fractions 
of its original,—I paid no attention to the question 
what were the substitutes for other vanishing points 
and for effective methods of division. At the time 
I had not had sufficient access to books: having 
partially supplied this want, I can now conclude 
my notes by a few remarks on this branch of the 
subject. 

On first learning the meaning of a picture, it 
would naturally strike the mind that a sure and 
easy method of carrying any point from its position 
in space to its position in the picture would give 
any one the power of drawing the outline re- 
quired; Such a process might be laborious: but 
it would put the whole design within possible 
reach. This method would be an excellent one for 
learners to begin with, previously to entering on 
the use of vanishing points: it would be something 
like ‘learning to count with pebbles before entering 
on the common rules of arithmetic. Even without 
diagrams it may be possible to give such a descrip- 
tion of the process as will enable some who have 
never attempted anything before to put a few 
simple figures into perspective. 

Let the picture plane, which suppose transparent, 
be spread out before the spectator, reaching down 
to the ground, and bounded on the right by a side- 
wall, which extends both before and behind it. 
Every point which is to be drawn has a point 
directly below it on the ground, which call its 
ground-point ; and a point directly opposite on the 
side-wall, which call its side-point. All the ground- 
points make, when properly joined, what the archi- 
tect calls a plan: all the side-points, an elevation. 
The picture would be called a section, if points 
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were taken on it opposite to the points to be repre- 
sented: instead of this, a point is carried to its 
place on the picture along a line drawn to a certain 
point in front of the picture, which represents the 
eye of the spectator. This eye-point has also its 
ground-point and its side-point. The picture has 
its ground-line, and its side-line: and every point 
in the picture has its ground-point upon the ground- 
line and its side-point upon the side-line. A pic- 
ture-point is known when we know where the 


ground-point is by its distance from the side-line ; | 


and where the side-point is by its distance from 
the ground-line. To lay down a given point on 
the picture, draw a line from its ground-point to 
the ground-point of the eye: that line meets the 
ground-line of the picture in the ground-point of 
the picture-point required. In the last sentence 
for ground read side, and we see how to find the 
side-point of the picture-point in the side-line of 
the picture. Two lines being drawn on a paper 
perpendicular to one another, the right side of the 
paper may represent the side wall laid flat on the 
ground by turning round its ground-line; and the 
left side may represent the ground-plane. The 
two sides of the line which separates the upper 
part of the paper from the lower represent the 
ground-line and side-line of the picture. Take 
another paper, or another part of the same paper, 
draw two perpendicular lines, lay down the ground 
and side picture-points by taking their distances 
from the paper on which they have been found, and 
the points of the picture may at once be put in 
their places. This is an explanation of the principle 
of a picture, and an exhibition of a sufficient 
method of construction: that is, of sufficient power, 
but not of sufficient facility; every point requires 
the drawing of three lines. 

This, it will be said, is so much akin to a use of 
the descriptive geometry of Monge, that it must 
needs be the method laid down in the French books 
on that subject. So I said, at least, having quite 
forgotten how these books treated perspective ; but 
I found, on reference, that this procedure is, as it 
ought to be, the first one explained. In the work 
of Monge, which does not give much of develop- 
ment, it is the only method given: in the larger 
work of his successor, Hachette, it is the first 

ven. 

Now this method was the one by which the 
earlier writers on perspective supplied the defects 
of their method of vanishing points. My belief, not 
yet fully verified, is that the writers on architecture 
took it from their plans and elevations as a matter 
of course, thinking no more about it than M. 
Jourdain did about his prose. It must be remem- 
bered that I am speaking of the day in which any- 
thing very clear and obvious was rather looked 
down upon; in which Tartaglia objected to the 
pairs of ciphers used in approximate extraction of 
the square root that they looked more like the pro- 
duce of natural sagacity than of scientific invention. 
In the second half of the sixteenth century, this 
method appears without any remark in the work of 
Daniel Barbaro, 1569, overlaid by the method of 
vanishing points, but used when wanted, in aid of the 
points of sight and distance. In the two editions of 
Barozzi da Vignola (1583, 1611), it fully competes 
with the method of vanishing points. In the work 
of Sirigatti, 1596, it is exclusively employed: not a 
vanishing point from one end of the work to the 
other. After the work of Guido Ubaldo, 1600, we 
see but little more of it, except in a very subsidiary 
character. 

When I first wrote I had not seen the work of 
Sirigatti, which I now know through the transla- 
tion of Isaac Ware, 1756. Kirby, as we have seen, 
thought it necessary to publish an answer in defence 
of Brook Taylor. Ware, having asserted that many 
draughtsmen proceed by rote, says, ‘‘ These defects 
in the theory and errors in the practice of perspec- 
tive, show the necessity of some accurate treatise on 
the subject :” and this Kirby probably took for an 
attack on the writers, and especially on Taylor. 

It was, no doubt, the work of the Jesuit, Dubreuil 
that fixed the method of vanishing points in its 
proper place, and duly subordinated what I have 
been describing, which might properly enough be 
called the architectural method. I add, that I have 
seen an edition of Chambers’s translation as late as 





the seventh. The writings of Guido Ubaldo or 
Desargues might have effected as much, if they 
had been sufficiently read: but we have no reason 
to think they acted directly on the great body of 
draughtsmen. The greatest leaders of opinion and 
method have produced their effect mostly through 
disciples: as Aristotle, Ptolemy, Copernicus, New- 
ton. But with one exception: Euclid alone has 
been his own expositor. A. DE Morgan. 





OUR WEFKLY GOSSIP. 

Dvurine the current week Dr. Milman, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Dr. Trench, Dean of Westminster, 
Dr. Alford, Dean of Canterbury, the Rev. Thomas 
Aveling, Kingsland, Prof. Craik, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, Mr. Robert Davis, of York, and 
Mr. H. G. Bohn, have been added to the National 
Shakspeare Committee. 


A performance at the Polygraphic Hall will take 
place on Monday next, under the sanction of the 
National Shakspeare Committee, in aid of the fund 
for erecting a monument to the poet. The entertain- 
ment will be conducted by Miss Edith Heraud and 
Herr Krueger, and will consist of selections from 
Shakspeare’s dramas. The hall will be decorated 
for the occasion with wreaths and festoons inclos- 
ing appropriate mottoes. 

A curious case of literary plagiarism is engaging 
much attention in the two Universities—greatly 
to the disadvantage of Cambridge. The Camden 
Medal, for the best Latin poem on “ India Pacifi- 
cata,” was this year awarded to Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers, a scholar of Trinity College. The poem 
having been printed, eyes quicker and more critical 
than those of the examiners, perceive that a large 
portion—some say more than one-fourth of it—has 
been taken, line for line and word for word, from 
the prize poetry of Oxford. To give a few instances. 
Mr. Myers has these lines :— 

si non fluit auro 
Finibus his rutilam uoluens Plata diues harenam, 
Si non pestifero pallens sub fornice seruus 
Incumbit madidis aeterna nocte fodinis, 
Seminaque effossi cogit generosa metalli; 
At tibi concessit foecundos ubere campos 
Sol propior, tibi pampineo grauidus autumno 
Floret ager, moderatque aestum intractabilis anni. 
—The following lines appear in the Oxford poem 
for 1812, by Mr. H. Latham, of Brasenose :— 
si non fluit auro 
Finibus his rutilam volvens Plata dives arenam, 
Si non pestifero pallens sub fornice servus 
Incumbit madidis eterna nocte fodinis, 
Seminaque effossi cogit pretiosa metalli; 
At tibi concessit foecundos ubere campos 
Sol propior, tibi pampineo.... 
—And Virgil, Georg. ii. 5:— 
pampineo gravidus auctumno 
Floret ager. 
—This passage, also put under contribution, ap- 
pears in Mr. Law’s Oxford poem of 1807 :— 
Mulcentque estum intractabilis anni. 
Again, Mr. Myers has these lines :— 


Neue ergo inpastae proiecta cadauera circum 
Inuigilate tigres, obscenarumque volucrum 
Tetra super legio ferali remiget ala. 


—impare three lines in a poem by C. Words- 
worth, of Christ Church, which obtained the prize 
in 1827 :— 

Dum procul impaste projecta cadavera circum 

Invigilant tigres, obscoenarumque volucrum 

Tetra super legio ferali remigat ala, 
Again, Mr. Myers has— 

Nunc autem e coelo niveis concordia pennis 

Plaudit, et annorum incepit formosior ordo : 

Securos veluti cum rauca per eequora nidos 

Alcyones posuere, fugantur carmine nubes, 

Suave micant fluctus et detumuere procelle. 


—Compare with the following passage from the 
Oxford poem of 1827, by Mr. Wordsworth :— 


Pone sequens coelo niveis concordia pennis, 
Plaudit ; et annorum incepit jam purior ordo, 
Securos veluti cum rauca per sequora nidos 
Alcyones posuere, fugantur carmina nubes, 
Suave micant fluctus et detumuere procelle, 
And, again, Mr. Myers has— 
Fortunata nimis regio, si munere quantum 
Nature flores, tantum contingeret et te 
Florere eternum virtute animisque tuorum, 
Fortunata nimis regio, si in vera veniret 
Barbarus officia, et jam tandem turpia vellet 
Vincula desidiz et longum excussisse veternum, 





—Compare with the Oxford poem of 1807, by 
W. J. Law, of Christ Church :— 

Fortunata nimis regio; si nunc quogue quantum, 

Muneribus variis aucta ccelique solique, 

Tantum etiam aucta fores virtute animisque tuorum. 

Fortunata nimis regio, si in sana rediret, 

Consilia Hispanus: si tandem turpia vellet 

Vincula desidiz et longum excussisse veternum. 
—Much curious speculation is going on in the 
University as to what action the authorities will 
take in the matter. So flagrant a case of plagiarism 
cannot be overlooked; and the general opinien is,. 
that the examiners will have to review their de- 
cision, and call upon Mr. Myers for an explanation. 
of his conduct. 

A Reader in the British Museum for many years 
writes :—‘I am glad that you have drawn atten- 
tion to the great and increasing delay in the deli- 
very of books to readers at the National Library 
in the British Museum. So far from this delay 
diminishing in the new Reading-Room, I can 
remember that I had less trial of my patience in 
the old room. I find that, on the average, I now 
have to wait three-quarters of an hour for every 
book written for after eleven or twelve o'clock. 
Not unfrequently I wait one hour. Now, as one 
hour elapses in reaching the Reading-Room from 
most of the suburbs, and one hour in returning, it 
is manifest that the loss of an hour, or nearly as 
much, in the Reading-Room renders the time of 
many readers insufficient for their studies. It is 
not for readers to devise the remedy, but I am 
quite sure that one can and ought to be found in 
the National Library. Every one commends the 
services of the attendants in the public room; but 
what may be the case in the interior rooms and 
passages we cannot tell. If the readers are too 
numerous, some limit must be fixed to future 
admissions; if the bringers of the books are too 
few, they ought to be increased. I (together, I 
suppose, with many others) feel that it is useless 
to repair to the Museum Library at all unless I 
have the whole morning at my disposal. Surely 
Mr. Panizzi, who has done so much for us, may 
easily do a little more. I am rather reluctant to 
allude to another evil, but one often complained 
of in private—viz., the presence of certain readers 
in a state of uncleanliness and unsavouriness wholly 
inadmissible. Certainly the personal condition 
which would exclude a man from decent society 
ought to have the same effect in the National 
Reading-Room. Poverty is no reproach, thread- 
bare attire is no great objection, but positive un- 
cleanliness and ill-odour are beyond toleration. 
Readers who make the Reading-Room an hospital, 
or a luncheon-room, or a place of call, or a model 
lodging-house, should be requested to betake them- 
selves to more appropriate quarters.” 

Many of our readers will remember with hope 
and interest the name of Henry Kendall, as that of 
a young Australian poet, some of whose unpublished 
verses we printed nearly a year ago, together 
with a note which he had sent to us, explaining his 
position in New South Wales as a native who had 
seen very few books. It will surprise no one to 
hear that he has written to us again; and, as we 
shared his first brief communication with our 
readers, we shall do the same with his second, 
which runs as follows :— 

“‘ Newtown, Sydney, New South Wales, May 8, 1863. 

“Dear Sir,—Nearly twelve months ago, I sent 
you a parcel of MS. verses which were noticed by 
you in one of the Atheneums of September, 1862. 
You may remember the circumstance. I had not, 
in my wildest moments of dreaming, conceived that 
after a cold reception in our small literary court, I 
should meet with such warm, friendly greetings at 
head-quarters. Three columns of the Atheneum 
devoted to me were almost more the source of 
astonishment than delight as far as I was concerned. 
Icannot sufficiently express myself in thanking you. 
You may guess the rest—you were once young and 
unknown yourself. With this, I post some short 
writings. Will you publish the one you like best in 
your poetical column, if it is up to the standard ? 
I trust that whenever a future letter passes between 
us, it will accompany something more worthy of 
your attention. With thanks, I remain, Dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, ° Henry KENDALL.” 
—We take from the parcel of verses now sent to 
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us a little poem, entitled ‘By the Sea,’—a fair ex- 
ample of the dramatic force and stern realism of 
Mr. Kendall's style :— 
The caves of the sea have been troubled to-day 

With the water which whitens, and widens, and fills ; 
And a boat with our Brother was driven away 

By a wind that came down from the tops of the hills. 
Behold I have seen on the threshold again 

A face in a dazzle of hair! 
Do you know that she watches the rain and the main, 

And the waves which are moaning there? 

Ah! moaning and moaning there ! 


Now turn from your casements, and fasten your doors, 
And cover your faces, and pray, if you can ; 
There are wails in the wind, there are sighs on the shores, 
And alas for the fate of a storm-beaten man! 
Oh, dark falls the night on the rain-rutted verge, 
So sad with the sound of the foam ! 
Oh, wild is the sweep and the swirl of the surge; 
nd his boat may never come home. 
Ah, never and never come home! 
—The other short writings which accompany this 
note and poem, are called ‘A Squatter’s Song,’ 
* Mountain Moss,’ ‘The Waterfall,’ ‘ The Rock and 
the Sea’—titles which indicate a common property 
in the poetical aspects of nature on both sides of the 
globe. Another day, we may quote a further 
example from this list. 


Among the many subjects touched on by Sir 
William Armstrong in his inaugural address, the 
question of reducing weights and measures to a 
uniform scale is that which seems the most pressing, 
and the recommendations of the President of the 
British Association come at an appropriate time. 
A commission has been sitting in Germany to con- 
sider what measures may be best adopted there, 
and the various governments are called upon to 
examine the practicability of those which have 
been recommended. The Bavarian Government 
states its readiness to adopt the decimal system for 
weight and long measure, but in surface and cubic 
measure can only promise to have tables of-reduc- 
tion prepared and circulated. The land-tax, as it 
exists in Bavaria, is the chief obstacle to any 
simplification of the surface scale, while the fact 
that. there are different measures for fire-wood, for 
timber, for earth and for stone would cause great 
confusion if any reform of cubic measure were to 
be introduced. 

A memorial statue has been erected in the 
Castle Yard, Exeter, to the late Earl Fortescue, 
designed by Mr. E. B. Stephens. The statue, eight 
feet high, is of Sicilian marble and stands on a base 
of granite. The attitude in which the sculptor has 
presented the late Earl is natural. He has on his 
robe, bearing the three bars which distinguish his 
rank in the peerage ; round his neck is the badge of 
St. Patrick, and on his leg is the garter. His coat 
is the Lord Lieutenant’s uniform. He is in the 
attitude of speaking, his left hand resting on his hip, 
and his right firmly grasping hisrobe. The likeness 
is good. 

Mr. Bruton (not Burton) was the writer of the 
address delivered by Miss Marriott at Sadler’s 
Wells. 

The Austrian Academy of Fine Arts announces 
that an exhibition of pictures will take place in 
Vienna next year, opening the 15th of April and 
closing the 31st of May. All artists are invited to 
send such works as are in their own possession, and 
have not been already exhibited in Vienna; the 
term for receiving works being from the 15th of 
March to the 1st of April. Prices are to be affixed 
in Austrian money; pictures without frames are 
inadmissible, and subjects which offend against 
decency will be rigidly excluded. 

The meeting of German jurists, which has taken 
place this year, at Mayence, offers some interesting 
details, and is especially notable at the present 
moment, as an attempt to unite the various codes 
of Germany while the Princes have been discussing 

. the matter of political union. Long debates were 
held ona question of much importance to Ger- 
many, and especially to Prussia, whether the 
judges are to decide if a law is in accordance with 
the constitution, or are to be limited to its adminis- 
tration. After severe reflections on the Prussian 
ordinances against freedom of the press, the meet- 
ing agreed almost unanimously that a judge is only 
bound to execute a law which has received the 


Capital punishment was also discussed at much 
length in the section for penal law as well as in 
the general assembly, and while the section passed 
some resolutions tending to gradual modification 
of the punishment of death, the general assembly 
voted that it should disappear from the German 
statute book, except as regarded cases of martial 
law or of mutiny at sea. 


A few facts relating to the postal system of Bavaria 
are supplied by a report presented to the Munich 
Chamber. In the year 1840 a letter between 
Munich and London cost about 3s. 6d., it now 
goes for a seventh of the price. The great defect 
of the Bavarian postal arrangements is the present 
state of the post omnibuses which are the sole 
means of communication where the railways have 
not penetrated. These vehicles have been getting 
worse instead of better, and are admitted to be 
the worst in Europe. It is true the roads are also 
execrable, but this does not excuse the badness of 
the carriages. Four miles an hour is a very good 
average for a Bavarian post omnibus, and as there 
is no competition the post is left in many places 
to the enjoyment of complete monopoly. Some 
speakers in the Chamber counselled the extension 
of railways as the only means of bettering the post 
carriages, admitting that the post itself is past 
improvement. But what is to be done with places 
beyond railways, with places such as Tegernsee, 
in which the influence of a royal prince is exerted 
to retard locomotion in every possible way? Seeing 
that the summer retreat of fashionable Munich is 
cut off from railway communication by this influ- 
ence, not even allowed a telegraph for fear the royal 
moments should be disturbed,—that all summer 
visitors there are reduced to creep along in ajolting 
omnibus at a foot’s pace, it. is rather a Utopian 
remedy to suggest that railways must be extended 
over all Bavaria. 


Singular revelations about the system pursued 
in the Munich Pinacothek are constantly made, 
coupled with complaints on the part of artists and 
connoisseurs of inefficient restoration, carelessness 





Boy with the Swan,’ owing toits being in the private 
possession of Herr von Thile-Winkler, whose estate 
in Upper Silesia lies out of the route of tourists, 
Another great work of Kalide’s is the statue of the 
Minister von Reder, which the Silesian miners had 
erected to his memory in acknowledgment of his 
merits as a Silesian miner. From Kalide’s hand is 
the beautiful Sleeping Lion on Scharnhorst’s monu- 
ment, in the graveyard of the Invalides. This work 
has generally been attributed to Rauch; coming 
from his atelier. 





POLYGRAPHIC HALL.—The First Entertainment IN AI 
of the NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE FUN D, under the Sanction 
of the National Shakespeare Committee,—Vice-Presidents: His 
Grace the Archbishop of York, His Gracethe Duke of Manchester, 
The Earl of Carlisle, The Ear! of Stanhope, Alfred Tennyson Esq. 
’ 


Poet-Laureate), Charles Dickens, Exq., &c. The Opening Nigh’ 
MONDAY, , September Miss HERAUD. and ih IT 
tUEGER’S celebrated SHAKESPEARIAN ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, Illustrative of the Passions, interspersed with Descriptive 
Music, by J. C. Beuthin, Esq.; Solos by Miss Mabel Brent, Mrs. 
Beuthin, Herr Bonn, Mr. Page and Signor Nappi: an efficient 
Chorus and Band.—Private Boxes, One and Two Guineas each; 
Reserved Seats, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Amphitheatre, 1s. Doors open at 
half-past 7, commence at 8.—Tickets at the Polygraphie Hall, 
King William Street, Strand, and of the principal Musicsellers. 


POLYGRAPHIC HALL.—MISS HERAUD and HERR 
KRUEGER’S celebrated SHAKESPEARIAN ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, Illustrative of the Passions, interspersed with Descriptive 
Music, TUESDAY, September 22, and Every Evening at Eight; 
Saturday, at Three.—Music by J.C. Beuthin, Esq. Solos, Miss 
Mabel Brent, Mrs. Beuthin, Herr Bonn, Mr. Page, and Signor 
Nappi. An efficient Chorus. Booking, at the Hall, King William 
Street, Strand, from Ten to Five ; or Tickets of the Musicsellers. 
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SECTION A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


MONDAY. 
The President of the Section having to attend 


|in Section G, the chair of the Section was taken 


by Prof. SYLVESTER, who commenced the business 
of the Section by reading a letter from Prof. 
Piazzi SmytTH, from Edinburgh, apologizing for 
the length of time of the Section which he had 
occupied on last Friday, stating that he was by no 








and bungling which are almost incredible. Valuable 


a portrait by Murillo, have been almost given 
away, and their value has not been discovered till 
their purchasers havere-sold them at ten and twenty 
times the price they gave. A Velasquez was sold 
for twenty florins by the directors of the Pinacothek 
for which the Berlin Gallery gave six thousand 
florins immediately after. In the Bavarian Cham- 
ber, where these facts were stated, a discovery 
made by Prof. Pettenkofer for restoring pictures 
was pressed on the Government, and from the suc- 
cess which the method has met with in the Schleiss- 
heim Gallery we are curious to learn something 
more about it. Pictures in the Schleissheim Gallery 
which seemed almost worthless are said to have 
been so entirely altered by this discovery of Prof. 
Pettenkofer that in one case where the catalogue 
formerly gave a value of six to twenty florins it 
now gives 20,000 florins. The owners of great pri- 
vate galleries and the officials of national galleries 
should surely be on the scent of so marvellous a 
power of restoration. 


German papers report the death, on the 23rd of 
August, of the sculptor Kalide, Professor of the 
Plastic Art at the Academy of Berlin. Kalide died, 
sixty-two years old, of an apoplectic fit, while he 
was on a visit to his brother, at Gleiwitz. The art 
of sculpture loses in him one of its most gifted and 
most enthusiastic votaries, and his many pupils 
will miss a kind and devoted master, whose name 
will not soon be forgotten among them. His most 
popular work is “The Boy with the Swan, the original 
of which is at Charlottenburg. Copies of it are to 
be found in almost every German park with orna- 
mental waters. This favourite piece carried the name 
of its author soon over every part of the civilized 
world. At the International Exhibition of 1851 it 
will be well remembered. As a counterpart to it, 
Kalideleft the model of ‘A Boy witha Buck,’ which, 
as far as we know, has not been carried out yet, either 
in bronze or marble. His most perfect work in this 
genre is ‘The Bacchante with the Panther’; although 





sanction of the representative body duly elected. 


superior in every way, it is less known than ‘The 


means fully aware at the time how much he was 
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describing what he had himself had a share in 


| until he had done full justice to the many natives 


| of Newcastle as well as other cities in Great Britain 
| who had laboured with success in the cause of time- 
signals. 

The Vice-President also permitted the Rev. Dr. 
Hincks to explain that in consequence of his 
not having been present on Saturday when his 
communication was read, some serious mistakes 
had got into the published accounts of what he 
had wished to say, and the Newcastle papers had 
made him speak downright nonsense. He had not 
stated that he himself had found a record of any 
eclipse in any hieroglyphic inscription. It was 
Dr. Brugsch who had found it, and he had found 
by calculating back by the best lunar tables extant 
that no eclipse had occurred at the time indicated 
at Thebes: also, thinking it very unlikely that so 
common an occurrence as a partial eclipse would 
have been noticed in such an inscription, and finding 
that an annular eclipse would according to the 
tables have been seen in Arabia, or perhaps still 
further eastward, though not at Thebes, it had 
occurred to him that this might be what had been 
recorded, and a slight correction*of the mean longi- 
tude of the moon would lead to this correction. 
What he simply required from his astronomical 
friends in the Section was to know what the most 
recently-received value of the co-efficient in the 
well-known formula of La Place, M, = ae, was, 
and, since it was admitted that a had been taken 
too large, whether its true value might not be such 
as would lead us to the true explanation. 

* Report of the Balloon Committee, read by Col. 
SyxEs, M.P.—The Committee had meetings of a 
quorum on the 20th of February, 30th of May, 
5th of June, 26th of June, Sth of July and 28th of 
August ; and under their instructions at these meet- 
ings balloon ascents took place on the 31st of 
March, 18th of April, 26th of June, 11th of July 
and 21st of July. Three of these were to great alti- 
tudesand twotoloweraltitudes. A fourth highascent 
was ordered to take place from Wolverhampton on 
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any day between the 6th of July and the present 
date; but Mr. Coxwell’s engagements and the 
unpropitious state of the weather have prevented 
the Committee from carrying out their resolution. 
The required gas was specially prepared by the 
Wolverhampton Gas Company, and is kept at the 
disposal of the Committee. The observations made 
by Mr. Glaisher in the several ascents, together 
with the diagrams in illustration, accompany this 
Report for insertion in the annual volume of the 
Association. The British Association and Science 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Glaisher for the 
ability, perseverance and courage with which he 
has voluntarily undertaken the hazardous labour 
of recording meteorological phenomena in the 
several ascents. New physical conditions having 
been observed in the last two ascents, the Com- 
mittee consider that it would extend our scientific 
knowledge were the Committee re-appointed, and 
the observations continued, with a grant of 2001. 
for the purpose. 

Report on Balloon Ascents, by Mr. J. GLAISHER. 

‘On the Distribution of Heat on the Sun’s Sur- 
face, and the Currents in his Atmosphere,’ by Mr. 
Murpuy.—Secchi, of Rome, has ascertained that 
the sun's equator is sensibly hotter than its poles. 
That this should be the case follows from the 
meteoric theory of solar heat. The asteroids which 
revolve round the sun and fall into its atmosphere 
as meteors, probably occupy, like the entire solar 
system, a lenticular space having its greatest dia- 
meter nearly coincident with the sun’s equator, and 
if so, a greater number of meteors must fall on the 
equatorial than on the polar regions of the sun, 
making the former the hottest. The meteoric 
theory will also account for the currents in the 
sun’s atmosphere observed by Mr. Carrington 
(see the Proceedings of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, 13th April, 1860). He finds that the spots 
in the lowest latitudes drift most rapidly from W. 
to E. Were the sun's atmosphere, like the earth’s, 
acted on by no other motive power than the unequal 
heating at different latitudes, the relative direction 
of the currents would be the reverse of this, in 
virtue of the well-known principles of the trade- 
winds and “ counter-trades,” and this would be true 
at all depths in the sun’s atmosphere. But if meteors 
are constantly falling into the sun’s atmosphere, 
moving from west to east with a velocity scarcely 
less than that of a planet at the sun’s surface, and 
in greatest number in its equatorial regions, there 
is a motive power which is adequate to drive its 
atmosphere round it from west to east, and with 
greatest velocity at the equator. The intensely 
bright meteor-like bodies which Mr. Carrington 
and another observer simultaneously saw traverse 
the sun’s disc moved from west to east, and they. 
were almost certainly asteroids falling into the 
sun. 

‘On Ozone, especially on Ozone Tests,’ by Mr. 
E. J. Lowe. 

‘On the Comparison of Curves afforded by Self- 
Recording Magnetographs at Kew and Lisbon,’ 
by Mr. B. Srewart.—One point of interest in this 
comparison is, that the disturbance began at both 
places at precisely the same moment of absolute 
time ; and a second point is, that there is great 
general similarity between the two curves of 
North and South disturbance, while in the East 
and West disturbance curves the likeness is much 
less marked, and it scarcely appears at all in the 
vertical force curves. An extremely interesting 
feature of the Lisbon curves of vertical force and 
East and West force, is that the one is nearly 
exactly the reverse of the other, a peak of the one 
corresponding in time to a hollow in the other, a 
hollow to a peak, and so on throughout the dis- 
turbance, which extended over twelve days. 
Senhor Capello, of Lisbon, remarks that this fact 
may be expressed by saying that the whole dis- 
turbing force acts in one plane, which is evident, 
inasmuch as the two components alluded to are 
in one line. The comparison of these curves is 
believed to confirm results which have been 
obtained, without the aid of photography, chiefly 
through the sagacity of General Sabine; for it 
appears that at Lisbon the vertical force and East 
and West force are affected by only one type of 
disturbance, while the North and South force is 


under the influence of two different types; andit 
is believed that at Kew both types operate upon 
each of the three elements. 

‘On the Selenographical Relations between the 
Chain of Lunar Mountains, the “ Alps,” with 
the ‘‘ Mare Imbrium” and the “ Mare Frigoris,”’ 
by Mr. W. R. Brrr (communicated by Dr. Lx). 

‘Description of an Instrument for ascertaining 
the Height of a Cloud,’ by Prof. CHEVALLIER.— 
This little instrument consisted of two jointed 
rulers, graduated from the centre of the joint, and 
one of them furnished with an upright sliding 
piece, with an opening to allow the sun’s light to 
pass, the edge of which is at a known distance by 
the scale from the ruler on which the piece slides. 
If then the distance in miles or yards at which the 
shadow of a cloud is cast upon the earth be known, 
by laying one branch of the ruler towards the 
shadow of the cloud and the other in the direction 
of the vertical line from the part of the cloud which 
casts the shadow directly on the earth beneath the 
cloud, and then moving the sliding-piece along this 
latter branch of the ruler until the shadow of the 
edge of the opening just reaches the middle of 
the rod laid in the direction of the shadow of 
the cloud, you have on the ruler and the sliding- 
piece an exact representation in miniature of the 
actual circumstances of the cloud, and a simple 
rule-of-three calculation gives-the vertical height of 
the cloud above the earth. Thus, “multiply the 
distance of the shadow of the cloud (supposed to 
be known) by the height of the sliding-piece and 
divide by the distance of the shadow of the sliding- 
piece from the angle of the rulers, and the quotient 
is the height of the cloud required.” 

Prof. STEVELLY observed that this was a subject 
that had occupied his thoughts for several years, 
and he had not found it so easy a matter to identify 
the cloud, much less the part of a cloud (in the 
case of the lower and denser clouds, frequently 
hundreds of feet deep) which casts its shadow on 
the distant landscape; and in the case of the upper 
lighter clouds they cast no shadow at all, and it 
was their heights which it was most desirable 
to determine, that of the lower formations being 
pretty well known already. At the meeting of the 
British Association at Southampton, the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the Rev. Dr. Whewell, 
had described a very simple and elegant mode of 
obtaining the height of any modification of cloud. 
This was by observing the altitude of a cloud by 
its image in a still lake, or other large sheet of 
water, from a known height above the surface of 
that lake, and also a similar altitude obtained from 
a saucer of oil or water held near your eye or 
sextant. Then, the height of your eye above the 
lake multiplied by the sine of the sum of these 
angles, and divided by the sine of their difference, 
could be easily shown to be equal to the height of 
the cloud. Prof. Stevelly had tried to put this in 
practice, but, though very favourably situated, 
he had never been fortunate enough to have the 
surface of the sheets of water smooth enough to 
make the required observations at the time that 
clouds whose heights he wished to ascertain were 
visible; but by a very simple modification of Dr. 
Whewell’s method, he did succeed ;—that was 
by observing from a known height above the 
surface of a small artificial horizon the altitude of 
a cloud and of an object whose height was known. 
Then, as by Dr. Whewell’s rule, the height of the 
eye above the surface, multiplied by the tangent 
of the sum, and divided by the tangent of the 
difference, could be shown by Dr. Whewell’s 
mode of demonstration to give the height of 
the cloud.—Mr. FLreeminec JENKIN observed 
that an instrument made by Mr. Adie could be 
applied readily to observing the heights of clouds 
when directly over head, as it gave at once the 
distance of objects from the observer. 

‘Description of the Experimental Series of Rain- 
gauges erected at Calne,’ by Mr. G. J. Symons.— 
These instruments have been constructed and 
erected at the expense and in the grounds of Major 
Ward, of Castle House, Calne, with a view of 
finally deciding on the size and form of gauge 
which most truly indicates the amount of rain 
actually reaching the surface of the earth, and 





also deciding both the best elevation at which to 


| place the gauge above the ground, and, if possible, 
the correction requisite to reduce the observations 
made at other elevations to what they would have 
been if made at the adopted standard height. The 
series consists of two sets of gauges; those for 
testing the indications of different sized gauges 
are eleven in number, consisting of circular ones, 
1 in., 2 in., 4 in., 5 in., 5 in. with a peculiar 
flange or lip, 6 in., 8 in., 12 in., and 24 in. in 
diameter ; and square ones of 25 in. and 100 in. in 
area. These are all placed at the same height above 
the ground (1 foot), and are very near to each 
other. The elevation series consists of nine gauges 
of 8 in. diameter, placed at the following heights 
above the ground, viz., level, 2 in., 6 in., 1 ft., 
2 ft., 3 ft., 5 ft., 10 ft., and 20 ft., and at some 
distance from each other. A second gauge of 
5 in. diameter is placed 20 ft. above the ground, in 
order to ascertain if its indications at that height 
bear the same ratio to an 8-inch gauge as at a less 
elevation. These instruments have been erected in 
a very favourable position, free from the influence 
of trees or buildings, and the gauges being elevated 
on poles, it is anticipated that the results will be 
more reliable and available for the before-men- 
tioned purpose than if placed upon buildings. 

‘ Meteorological Observations: recorded at Hug- 
| gate, Yorkshire,” by the Rev. THomas RANKINE. 

—This was the series for 1862, a similar series to 
| which had been for several years furnished to the 
Association by the venerable author. 

TUESDAY. 

‘On a New Kind of Miniature possessing appa- 
rent Solidity by means of a Combination of Prisms,’ 
by Mr. H. Swan.—By this invention is obtained 
a miniature representation of the human form or 
other objects possessing the appearance of perfect 
solidity, the image being apparently imbedded in 
the thickness of a small inclosed block of glass or 
crystal, thereby defining form and expression with 
a degree of accuracy unattainable in a flat portrait. 
This is effected by a new application of the prin- 
ciples of binocular vision employed in the ordinary 
stereoscope. A pair of transparent pictures (taken 
at an angle suitable for the effect intended) are 
produced by the ordinary photographic means. To 
effect the combination of these, the block of glass 
or quadrangular prism, in the interior of which the 
solid image is to appear, is composed of two rect- 
angular prisms ground to an angle of about 39° or 
40°. These are placed together so as to furm one 
| solid quadrangular prism, divided lengthwise by a 
| thin film of air. If one of the pictures be now 
| placed at the back of this combination, and the 
| other picture at the side, on attempting to look 
| through the combination the two images will be 
| superposed on each other (forming one solid image, 
| apparently imbedded in the crystal), all the rays 
| which fall on one side of a line perpendicular to the 
surface of the prism next the eye suffering total 
reflexion at the inner oblique surface of that prism, 
while nearly all those rays which fall on the other 
side of this line will be transmitted, unaltered in 
direction, through the body of the combination, 
Thus one of the eyes only perceives the object at 
the back of the prisms, while to the other eye the 
picture at the side is alone visible, and that lying 
apparently at the back also, producing the perfect 
appearance of solidity. It is evident that, to pro- 
duce these results, care must be taken, not only that 
| the pictures are not misplaced so as to produce the 
| pseudo-scopic effect, but also that the picture which 
| suffers reflexion shall be reverted to compensate for 
| the reversion occasioned in reflexion. 

‘On the Lunar “ Mare Smithii,” the ‘ Phillips 
Walled Plain,” and the “Percy Mountains,”’ by 
Dr. LEE. 

‘On the System of Forecasting the Weather 
pursued in Holland,’ by Dr. Buys BAattor.—The 
author said :—“ TI shall not abuse your indulgence, 
which I earnestly implore. I shall very shortly ex- 
plain (1.)whataretherules about foretelling weather 
in Holland, given before a similar system was 
introduced in England; (2.) how they behaved 
| themselves; and (3.) whatisto be donenow: and I will 

very abundantly answer to any question or remark 
| if they be made, for in that case I am justified 
| in trespassing on, your time.—(1 .) Under our plan, 

where observations are taken in Holland, there are 
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four principal places: Helder indicated by H, | tures, that is to say, of three millimétres, or when 


Groningen indicated by G, Flushing indicated 
by V, and Maestricht indicated by M, on the in- 
dications of which I base my forecasts, and in the 
first place on the barometer readings. For every 
day of the year and for every hour of the day I 
have very carefully determined the height of the 
barometer in the place of observation at that 
height above the sea, where it is suspended. This 
is a cardinal point not sufficiently observed in 
England, and not at all in France. The difference 
of an observed pressure from that calculated on I 
call the departure of the pressure—positive when 
the pressure is greater, negative when it is less. 
Those departures, besides the observations of the 
other instruments, are communicated from post to 
post. The rule is now very simple. If the depar- 
tures are greater (more positive) in the southern 
places than in the northern, greater at M. or V. 
than at G. or H, the wind will have a W. in its 
name; when the departures are greater in the 
northern places the wind will have an E. in its 
name. More accurately, you may say, The wind 
will be nearly at right angleg with the direction of 
the greatest difference of pressures. When you place 
yourself in the direction of the wind (or in the 
direction of the electric current) you will have at 
your left the least atmospheric pressure (or the 
north pole of the magnet). When the difference 
of pressure of the southern places above the north- 
ern is not above four millimetres there will be no 
wind of a force above 30 1b. on the square mitre. 
Moreover, the greatest amount of rain will fall 
when the departures are negative; and at the 
places where the departures are most negative, 
there also the force of the wind will be generally 
stronger. Moreover, there will be no thunder if 
the barometric pressure is not less than two milli- 
metres above the average height, and when at the 
same time the difference of the departures of tem- 
perature is considerable. Those rules, and espe- ‘ 
cially the first two, were laid down by me, in 
1857, in the Comptes Rendus, and on the Ist of 
June, 1860, the first telegraphic warning by order 
of the Department of the Interior was given in 
Holland. It was unfortunate that those telegraphic 
warnings were not introduced four days sooner, 
for in that case the first communication would 
have been a first warning against the fearful storm 
of May 28, 1860, called the Finster-storm. All 
of you know how amply Admiral FitzRoy has 
arranged the telegraphic warnings all over Eng- 
land.—2. Those rules used in Holland have 
behaved themselves very well, as is laid down in 
the translation of a paper of Mr. Klein, captain of 
a merchant ship, whereto I have added my obser- 
vations and signals compared with the signals of 
Admiral FitzRoy in table A, p. 25. My own paper 
dates from June 1, 1860, and is extracted by Mr. 
Klein as you may see, but I preferred that the 
less complete and precise paper of a practical man 
be translated, because I thought that the seamen 
would put more reliance on it. From the tables 
added to that translation it appears that I have 
warned from my four stations, just as Admiral 
FitzRoy has done from his twenty. It must, how- 
ever, be recorded that besides those four stations, 
there are also some stations—Paris, Havre, Brest 
—in France, and some in England—Hartlepool, 
Yarmouth, Portsmouth, Plymouth—that send me 
their observations. Generally they arrive too late, 
and therefore they throw but very little light on 
the forecasting, principally while the barometers 
are not so well known. So much for the strength, 
now for the direction. The direction is in the first 
twenty-four hours after the observations, three 
times of the four such as indicated, and the second 
twenty-four hours and the third twenty-four hours 
still two times of the three such as indicated (see 
table B, p. 29), and moreover no storm has 
occurred in those six years when not before the 
difference of the southern departures above the 
northern has been four millimétres.—To come to the 
third point. 3rd. What is to be done? The normal 
heights of barometric pressure, or better of the 
barometers, which are read, must be conscientiously 
taken, the observation must be made at more 
points once a day, and mutually communicated, 





and at days when there are greatly different depar- 





there is change of inclination, there must be sent a 
message at noon or in the evening of the same 
day. In all cases, not only the pressure in the 
morning, but likewise that at night should 
be given. A critical indication is, when the previous 
day the northern stations had greater departures 
and the following day the southern had greater 
departures, even when the difference in the latter 
case was small. There is caution to be had when 
the difference of the departures is 4 millimetres. But 
I may not trespass on your time and kindness in 
expressing wishes only, it may be sufficient to have 
communicated the general rule.” 

‘An Account of Preliminary Experiments on 
Chalkescence,’ by Dr. A1rk1tn.—This paper began 
by a brief re-statement of the circumstances under 
which the more refrangible rays of the spectrum 
are, by methods devised by Prof. Stokes, trans- 
muted into rays of lower refrangibility. The 
author then entered into a detail of the expe- 
riments he had instituted in the hope of establishing 
the reverse process of raising rays from the Her- 
schellic portion of the spectrum into the Newtonic, 
but in which object he had not yet succeeded. He 
pointed out what he conceived was requisite to 
render this research successful, and several circum- 
stances which rendered it highly probable. 

‘On Spectral Analysis,’ by Prof. Put'cker.—It 
is generally admitted now, that every gaseous body 
rendered luminous by heat or electricity sends out 
a peculiar light, which, if examined by the prism, 
gives a well-defined and characteristic spectrum. 
By such a spectrum, by any one of its brilliant 
lines, whose position has been measured, you may 
recognize the examined gas. This way of proceed- 
ing constitutes what is called spectral analysis, to 
which we owe, until this day, the discovery of 
three new elementary bodies. In order to give to 
spectral analysis a true and certain basis, you want 
the spectrum of each elementary substance. Most 
recently, some eminent philosophers, in examining 
such spectra, met with unexpected difficulties, and 
doubts arose in their minds against the new doc- 
trine. These doubts are unfounded. The fact is, 
that the molecular constitution of gases ismuch more 
complicated than it has been generally admitted 
till now. The spectra, therefore, always indi- 
cating the molecular constitution of gases, ought 
to be more complicated also than it was thought 
at first. By these considerations, a new import- 
ance, a rather physical one, is given to spectral 
analysis. You may recognize by the spectrum of 
a gas, not only the chemical nature of the gas, but 
you may also obtain indications of its more intimate 
molecular structure —quite a new branch of science. 
Allow me now to select out of the results already 
obtained two instances only. Let me try to give 
what I may call the history of the spectra of two 
elementary bodies—of sulphur and nitrogen. In 
order to analyze by the prism the beautiful light 
produced by the electric current, if it pass through 
a rarefied gas, I gave to the tube in which the gas 
is included such a form that its middle part was 
capillary. Thus I got within this part of the tube 
a brilliant film of light, extremely fitted to be 
examined by the prism. The date of my first paper 
on this subject is the 12th of March, 1858. After 
having provided myself with apparatus more suited 
to my purposes, I asked, about a year ago, my 
friend, Prof. Hittorf, of Miinster, to join me in 
taking up my former researches. The very first 
results we obtained in operating on gases of a 
greater density opened to us an immense field of 
new investigation. We found that the very same 
elementary substance may have two, even three, 
absolutely different spectra, which only depend on 
temperature. In our experiments we made use of 
Ruhmkorff’s induction coil, whose discharge was 
sent through our spectral tubes. In order to in- 
crease at other times the heating power of the 
discharge, we made use of a Leyden jar. Now, let 
us suppose a spectral tube, most highly exhausted 
by Geissler’s mercury pump, contains a very small 
quantity of sulphur. The discharge of the coil will 
not pass through the tube if it do not meet with 
ponderable matter, either taken from the surface 
of the glass, or, if the discharge be very strong, by 
the chemical decomposition of the glass. In heating 











slowly the tube by means of a lamp, in order to 
transform a part of the sulphur into vapour, all 
accidental spectrum, if there be one, will dis- 
appear, and you will get a pure and beautiful 
spectrum of sulphur. I supposed the Leyden 
jar not to have been interposed. If you now 
interpose it, the spectrum just spoken of will 
suddenly be replaced by a quite different one. 
We were generally led to distinguish two quite 
different classes of spectra. Spectra of the first 
class consist in a certain number of bands, variously 
shadowed by dark transversal lines. Spectra of the 
second class consist in a great number of most 
brilliant lines on a dark ground. Accordingly, 
sulphur has one spectrum of the first class and 
another one of the second class. You may as 
often as you like obtain each of these two spectra. 
In operating on a spectral tube, containing nitrogen 
at a tension of about 50 millimetres, you will, with- 
out the Leyden jar, get a most beautiful spectrum 
of the first class. After interposing the jar, a 
splendid spectrum of the second class will be seen. 
But here the case is more complicated yet. The 
above-mentioned spectrum of the first class is not 
a simple one, but it is produced by the superposi- 
tion of two spectra of the same class. Ignited 
nitrogen, at the lowest temperature, has a most 
beautiful colour of gold. When its temperature 
rises, its colour suddenly changes into blue. In 
the first case, the corresponding spectrum is formed 
by the less refracted bands extended towards the 
violet part; in the second case, it is formed by 
the more refracted band of the painting extended 
towards the red. Nitrogen, therefore, has two 
spectra of the first class and one spectrum of the 
second class. The final conclusion, therefore, is 
that sulphur has two, nitrogen three, different 
allotropic states. It may appear very strange that 
a gaseous body may have different allotropic states 
—4. ¢., different states of molecular equilibrium. 
It may not appear, perhaps, more strange that a 
substance, hitherto supposed to be an elementary 
one, may really be decomposed at an extremely high 
temperature. From spectral analysis there cannot 
be taken any objection that sulphur and nitrogen 
may be decomposed. Chloride of zinc (or cadmium), 
for instance, exhibits two different spectra. If 
heated like sulphur, and then ignited by the dis- 
charge of Ruhmkorff’s coil, you will get a beautiful 
spectrum either of chlorine or of the metal, if either 
the Leyden jar be not interposed or be interposed. 
There is, in this case, a dissociation of the elements 
of the composed body in the highest temperature, 
and re-composition again at a lower temperature. 
You may consider the dissociation as an allotropic 
state, and, therefore, I may make use of this term 
as long as the decomposition be not proved by the 
separated elements. 

‘On Specific Refractive Energy,’ by Dr. GLAD- 
stoNE and Rev. Mr. Date.—When the refractive 
index of a substance minus unity is divided by 
density, the quotient is termed its specific refrac- 
tive energy. The object of the paper was to show 
how far this is a constant, notwithstanding changes 
of volume by heat or pressure, change of aggregate 
condition, solution or chemical combination. 

‘On Fogs,’ by Dr. GLapsTONE.—From returns 
received since the last Meeting of the Association, 
the author had been led to some new generaliza- 
tions respecting fogs. The most important of these 
are:—l. There is a strongly-marked distinction 
between local and general fogs. A general fog is 
found to occur at every or almost every station 
along a whole country-side, extending generally one 
or two hundred miles, and often much more than 
that; while a local fog is noted at only one or pos- 
sibly two contiguous stations. There is very rarely 
anything intermediate between these two kinds. 
The fogs observed at the light-vessels seemed to be 

| almost exclusively general, probably because there 
are no peculiar conditions at sea to create a fog 
over a limited area. The author had traced a fog 
on June 22-23, 1861, nearly all round Great 
Britain and along the whole east of Ireland. 2. 
These general fogs are in the habit of visiting cer- 
tain geographical areas. There seem to be certain 
parts of the coast peculiarly liable to become the 
landfall of a fog, which according to its magnitude 
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left of this particular spot. Thus in Ireland there 
are two places, the south-east corner, Wexford, 
and the western half of the southern shore. The 
northern coast is very rarely visited by fog. In 
England and Scotland, from which the daily 
returns were limited to the first half of 1861, the 
author pointed out as the ‘‘landfalls ” during that 
period—the coast of Suffolk, the coast of York- 
shire, the centre of a fog that sometimes stretched 
from Aberdeenshire to Norfolk, and re-appeared 
at the Forelands, the western coast of Wales and 
Cornwall, and the north-west of Scotland, in- 
cluding the Orkneys, Hebrides and Western Isles. 
It would be an inquiry well worthy the attention 
of meteorologists and seamen to ascertain these 
areas more precisely, and the conditions on which 
the formation, continuance, and disappearance of 
these fogs depend. 

‘On the Augmentation of the Apparent Dia- 
meter of a Body by Atmospheric Refraction,’ by 
Mr. S. ALEXANDER. 

‘On the Conditions of the Resolvability of 
Homogeneous Algebraical Polynomials into Fac- 
tors,’ by Mr. J.J. WALKER. — In thiscommunication 
a commencement was made of a systematic investi- 
gation of the conditions of resolvability of homo- 
geneous polynomials of n variables into factors, 
and it was shown that in the case of the polyno- 
mial of the second degree the conditions were that 
every n—3rd “minor” of a symmetrical determi- 
nant, whose constituents were the co-efficients of 
the polynomial, should vanish. It was also shown 
that the co-efficients of the factors were roots of 
certain quadratic equations, and the general theory 
was illustrated by geometrical applications. 

‘On the Elasticity of the Vapour of Sulphuric 
Acid,’ by Mr. T. Tae, of Hastings, formerly of Aln- 
wick.—The author gives general formule express- 
ing the law connecting the pressure and tempera- 
ture of the vapours of sulphuric acid diluted with 
different equivalents of water; also shows that for 
diluted acids, Dalton’s law of the elasticity of 
vapours is approximately true. 

‘On the Result of Reductions of Curves obtained 
from the Self-recording Electrometer at Kew,’ by 
Prof. W. THomson.—The author said, ‘‘I have now 
had all the photographs up to last March reduced 
to numbers, and the monthly averages taken. Each 
month shows a maximum in the morning, some- 
times from 7 to 9 A.M., and another in the evening 
from 8 to 10 P.m. There are pretty decided indi- 
cations of an afternoon maximum, and another in 
the small hours after midnight, but the irregu- 
larities are too great to allow me to draw any 
conclusion from a mere inspection of the monthly 
averages. I intend to calculate three terms, if not 
more, of the harmonic series for each month, and 
thus be able to judge whether the observations 
show any consistence in a third term (which alone 
would give four maxima and four minima), or a 
first term (which alone would give one maximum 
and one minimum in the 24 hours). There isa 
very decided winter maximum and summer mini- 
mum on the daily averages. That for January is 
more than double of that for July. This part of the 
subject will also require much work to work it out. 
In the reductions I have hitherto made I have 
included negatives with positives, and all the sums 
have been ‘algebraic’ (i.e., with the negative terms 
subtracted). Very important results with reference 
to meteorology will, no doubt, be obtained by 
examining the negative indications separately ; 
and again by taking daily and monthly averages 
of the jine-weather readings alone. This part of 
the subject I have not been able to attack at all 
yet. Nor have I yet been able to go through a 


‘comparison of the amounts of effect with wind 


in different quarters, which will certainly be very 
telling.” 

‘On a Mercurial Air-Pump,’ by Mr. J.Swan.—In 
general arrangement and appearance this instru- 
ment resembles a barometer, with very large lower 
reservoir, having an inlet and outlet pipe at the 
top of this, each provided with a stop-cock ; and 
with the upper part of the barometer tube very 
greatly enlarged,—in fact, a reservoir at the top, 
and a reservoir at the bottom. The upper reser- 
voir, termed a vacuum-chamber, is surmounted by 
@ ball-valve opening outward, and has also a tube 





with a stop-cock communicating with the vessel to 
be exhausted. The vacuum-chamber, tube, and a 
portion of the lower reservoir are, in the normal 
condition of the apparatus, to be occupied by mer- 
cury. The remaining space within the lower 
reservoir is to be filled with water, which may be 
separated from the mercury by a caoutchouc bag, 
tied on the lower end of the tube containing the 
mercurial column. The inlet pipe entering the 
lower reservoir is to be connected with town water- 
pipes or a force-pump. The working of the pump 
is effected by opening the outlet-pipe so as to 
permit the mercury to vacate the vacuum-chamber, 
and descend to the barometric level, displacing the 
water from the lower reservoir. Then the vacuum 
formed having been taken advantage of by opening 
the communication between the vacuum-chamber 
and the vessel to be exhausted, the original condi- 
tion of things is restored by closing the outlet-pipe 
of the lower reservoir, and opening the inlet, so 
as to supply water at a high pressure, which will 
force the mercury to re-occupy the vacuum-cham- 
ber, the valve at the top allowing the exit of its 
more or less attenuated gaseous contents. This 
process, being frequently repeated, will, no doubt, 
give a very perfect vacuum, as there is no obstruc- 
tion, of the nature of a valve, between the 
vacuum-chamber and the vessel to be exhausted. 
This air-pump was said to be specially adapted for 
the exhaustion of small vessels. It was proposed 
that the instrument should be made entirely of 
wrought iron; among its advantages were small 
cost and simplicity, its efficiency not depending 
upon fine workmanship. 

The CHAIRMAN and Prof. STEVELLY took part in 
the discussion which followed the reading of this 
paper,—and Mr. VaRLey said that he thought it 
was likely to prove a useful instrument for the 
exhaustion of the vacuum vessel employed in the 
construction of the telegraph lightning-conductor. 

‘On a New Marine and Mountain Barometer,’ 
by Mr. W. Symons.—The barometer shown is 
a modification of the portable standard syphon 
barometer introduced by the author a few months 
since, and described in various periodicals at the 
time. It is an adaptation of Gay-Lussac’s ; but, 
instead of having a vernier and scale to each tube 
of the syphon, an internal continuous metal tube 
is adjusted by a rack to the surface of the mercury 
in the short limb of the syphon, and the barometer 
is then read off in the usual way by a vernier and 
scale attached to the top of this internal tube, thus 
avoiding the double reading and necessary calcula- 
tion of Gay-Lussac’s. There is, also, a very sim- 
ple but effectual method of making portable baro- 
meters by means of a leather plug on a steel wire, 
attached to a small handle at the side; by shifting 
this handle about one-fourth of an inch, the flow 
of mercury is completely stopped. Marine baro- 
meters, as generally constructed, have been frac- 
tured by sudden concussions, as by firing a large 
gun; this arises, no doubt, from the necessity of 
fixing the tube firmly into the cistern. In the baro- 
meter shown this is obviated, as the tube need 
not be rigidly fixed, but may be supported in any 
point by elastic material, without deranging the 
accuracy of the instrument. 

‘On a Maximum Thermometer with a New 
Index,’ by Mr. W. Symons.—Although there are 
two well-known and ingenious arrangements for 
maximum thermometers without indices, yet the 
constant demand for thermometers with indices 
shows at least a popular preference for them. 
There are, however, certain objections to those 
most generally in use. Steel not only corrodes, but 
its specific gravity is too great. Graphite has been 
much used, and if it be pure, it appears to answer 
every purpose; but occasionally there exist in it 
impurities which appear to corrode the mercury, 
and soil the tube. The author has made a great 
number of experiments on the subject, and thinks 
he has now succeeded in making a composition, 
the basis of which is clay, which fully answers the 
purpose ; for the sake of distinction, as it partakes 
somewhat of the character of stone, he has named 
it “‘lithite.” A considerable number of these ther- 
mometers have now been distributed, and as yet 
there has been no failure. 
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‘On Fractional Distillation,’ by Prof. WANKLYN. 

‘On the Constitution and Rational Formula of 
Narcotine,’ “by Dr. MaTrHIEssEN and Mr. G. C. 
Foster. 

‘Report on the Metallurgy of the District,’ by 
Messrs. I. L. Bett, T. Sopwitn, Dr. RicHaRDSON 
and Mr. T. SPENCER. 

‘On Titanium in Iron,’ by Dr. Riney. 

‘On Deposit in Blast Furnaces,’ by Mr. J. Pat- 
TINSON. 

‘On Zinc, Nickel, and Cobalt in Cleveland Iron- 
stone,’ by Mr. J. Pattinson. 

‘On Aluminium,’ by Mr. I. L. Bett.—The 
author said—‘‘ The progress of the manufacture of 
this, so far as the arts are concerned, new metal has 
scarcely been such as to require much to be added to 
the researches bestowed upon the process by the dis- 
tinguished chemist, M. St. Cairi Deville, of Paris. 
Upon the introduction of its manufacture at Wash- 
ington, three years and a half ago, the source of 
the alumina was the ordinary ammonia alum of 
commerce, a nearly pure sulphate of alumina and 
ammonia. Exposure to heat drove off the water, 
sulphuric acid and ammonia, leaving the alumina. 
This was converted into the double chloride of 
aluminium and sodium by the process described by 
the French chemist and practised in France, and 
the double chloride subsequently decomposed by 
fusion with sodium. Faint, however, as the traces 
might be of impurity in the alum itself, they to 
a great extent, if not entirely, being of a fixed 
character when exposed to heat, were to be found 
in the alumina, from which, by the action of 
the chlorine on the heated mass, a large proportion, 
if not all, found their way into the sublimed double 
chloride, and once there, if is unnecessary to say 
that under the influence of the sodium, any silica, 
iron, or phosphorus found their way into the alu- 
minium sought to be obtained. Now, it happens 
that the presence of these impurities in a degree 
so small as almost to be infinitesimal, interferes so 
largely with the colour as well as with the mallea- 
bility of the aluminium that the use of any sub- 
stance containing them is of a fatal character. 
Nor is this all, for the nature of that compound 
which hitherto has constituted the most important 
application to this metal—I mean aluminium- 
bronze—is so completely changed by using alu- 
minium containing the impurities referred to, that 
it ceases to possess any of those properties which 
render it valuable. As an example of the amount 
of interference exercised by very minute quantities 
of foreign matters, it is, perhaps, worthy of notice 
that very few varieties of copper have been found 
susceptible of being employed for the manufacture 
of aluminium-bronze ; and hitherto we have not at 
Washington, nor have they in France, been able to 
establish in what the difference consists between 
copper fit for the production of aluminium-bronze, 
and that which is utterly unsuitable for the pur- 
pose. These considerations have led us, both here 
and in France, to adopt the use of another raw 
material for the production of aluminium, which 
either does not contain the impurities referred to 
as so prejudicial, or contains them in such a form 
as to admit of their easy separation. This material 
is Bauxite, so called from the name of the locality 
where it is found in France. The Bauxite is ground 
and mixed with the ordinary alkali of commerce, 
heated in a furnace. The metal is so extensively 
used in the arts as to keep the only work in Eng- 
land, namely, that at Washington, pretty actively 
employed. As a substance for works of art, when 
whitened by means of hydrofluoric and phosphoric 
acid, it appears well adapted, as it runs into the 
most complicated patterns, and has the advantage 
of preserving its colour, from the absence of all ten- 
dency to unite with sulphur or become affected by 
sulphuretted hydrogen. A large amount of the 
increased activity in the manufacture referred to 
is due to the exceeding beauty of its compound 
with copper, which is so like gold as scarcely to be 
distinguishable from that metal, with the additional 
valuable property of being nearly as hard as iron.” 

‘Report on the Chemical Nature of Alloys,’ by 
Dr. MaTTHIESSEN. 
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‘On the Separation of Lead and Antimony,’ by 
Dr. RicHaRDSON. 

‘On the Impurities contained in Lead and their 
Influence on its Technical Uses,’ by Mr. W. Baker. 

‘On the Extraction of Thallium on a large scale 
from the Flue Dust of Pyrite Burners,’ by Mr. W. 
CrookEs.—All the processes for the extraction of | 
thallium hitherto published by myself and others 
have been applicable to but small quantities of the 
material from which the metal is obtained. They 
have, in most cases, directed the employment of 
distilled water and porcelain basins, and have in- 
volved the passing of sulphuretted hydrogen through 
filtrates : a method of proceeding altogether out of 
the question when large quantities of material are 


| adopted for the reduction when only a few ounces 


to be dealt with. Having for many months past | 


been occupied, in conjunction with Messrs. Hop- 


kin & Williams, the manufacturing chemists, of | 
Wandsworth, cn the extraction of the metal from | 
an amount of material far greater than has ever | 
been treated before, I have received from various | 
quarters some hundreds of specimens of deposit, | 
flue-dust, and minerals, every one of which was | 


first of all carefully tested for thallium by means 
of the spectroscope. The practical employment of 
spectrum analysis is, I regret to say, of but very 
limited use, and has caused me many disappoint- 
ments before I finally determined to abandon it, 
except by way of confirmation in subsequent expe- 
riments. The spectrum by itself gives no indica- 
tion of quantity. The green line produced by the 
residue containing but one part of thallium in a 
thousand is as vivid and distinct as the line given 
by the pure metal, and therefore before I could 
decide whether a deposit contained sufficient thal- | 
lium to repay for its extraction, it was necessary 
to make an estimation in the moist way by exhaust- 
ing a weighed quantity of the dust with water, 
and adding hydrochloric acid to the solution. | 
Associated with thallium in these deposits is, un- | 
fortunately, a variety of other metals, which render | 
the separation of the thallium in a pure state, a 
rather difficult matter. Amongst these metals I 
have found mercury, copper, arsenic, antimony, 
iron, zinc, cadmium, lime, and selenium. The 


| The mixture so obtained is heated strongly until | is anhydrous. At the present price of thallium its 


all the hydrochloric acid is expelled, and the | employment for pyrotechnic purposes would be out 
residue assumes the form of a dense liquid. This | of the question ; but a very little reduction in price 
being set aside, gradually solidifies to a white | would enable its magnificent green flame to be 
crystalline mass. When this is dissolved in water | employed for ship-signals, for which purpose the 
an immense amount of heat is evolved, and great , extraordinary intensity and monochromatic charac. 
care must be taken to avoid breakage of the vessels. ter of the light would enable it to penetrate a hazy 
The best way of dissolving it is to add it slowly to | atmosphere without the change of colour suffered 
ten times its weight of hot water. A solution is | by the ordinary green lights in which baryta ig 
thus obtained, which must be filtered, and on | used. The atomic weight of thallium is 203. Thig 
being concentrated and set aside to cool, crystals | result, however, is not deduced from sufficiently 
of sulphate of thallium will be obtained, which | accurate analysis to render it entirely trustworthy, 
may be rendered quite pure by re-crystallization. | and I am now engaged in determining the equiva. 
The final step in the process is the reduction of the | lentina moreaccuratemanner. The physiological 
metal from this sulphate. Many ways can be | action of thallium is a matter of some doubt. Some 
| French chemists have said that it produces lowness of 
are under experiment; but when the quantity of | spirits, and causes loss of hair. I cannot say that 


crystallized salt is from a quarter to half a hun- 
dred weight, a process must be devised which will 
admit of considerable quantities being reduced 
without too much expenditure of time or trouble. 
Experiments in the dry way were not very suc- 
cessful. No difficulty was experienced in partially 
reducing the metal by igniting the sulphate with 


| black flux, or with cyanide of potassium, in a clay 





flue-dust upon which we have at present been ope- 
rating amounts to about five tons, the whole of | 


which has been treated by the method I am about | coating of tarnish which it acquires while hot is | 


crucible; but I could not remove all the sulphur 
in this way. When sulphate of thallium is pro- 


| jected into a crucible containing fused cyanide of 


potassium, there is an immediate reduction to the 
state of protosulphide, which forms a brittle, 
metallic-looking mass, of the lustre of plumbago, 
and fusing more readily than the metal. A few 
cells of Grove’s batteries offer a most ready means 


| of reducing the sulphate, and in quantities less 
| than half-a-pound nothing can be simpler than this | 


| it has produced either of these effects upon me, 
, although I have been much exposed to the action 
of its fumes during the last few months, and haye 
occasionally swallowed a few grains of its salts, 
| The only effect which I have noticed, besides the 
staining of the hair and nails, is a corrosive action 
| which the sulphate has on the skin, burning the 
hands, and rendering the epidermis yellow and 
horny. In this respect it acts like mercury salts, 
Several thallium salts are sensitive to light. The 
protochloride and double phosphate of thallium 
' and ammonia are especially so. 
| On Lead, in connexion with the Metallurgy of 
| the District,’ by Mr. SopwitH. 
‘On Thallium,’ by Mr. I. L. Bett. 
‘On the Slaking of Quicklime,’ by Dr. Davy. 
‘On Impurities in Lead,’ by Dr. ZeENNER. 
‘Sur les Procédés de Gravure du Verre & |’Aide 


process. The fusion of the metal is readily effected. de lAcide Fluor Hydrique par Impression de la 
An iron crucible is placed over a gas-burner, and , Réserve,’ by M. L. Krssuer. 

a tube is arranged so that a constant stream of | — ‘Sur des Appareils Nouveaux évaporant & Mul- 
coal-gas may flow into the upper part of the cru- tiple Effet et & Air Libre, nommés Erorateurs,’ by 
cible. Lumps of the compressed sponge are then , Mr. L. Kesster. ; 

introduced, one after the other as they melt, until | ‘Sur les Avantages Commerciaux d’un Nouveau 
the crucible is full of metal. It is then stirred up Sel de Soude Cristallisé,’ by M. L. Krsster. 

with an iron rod, and the thallium may either be | ‘On Photelectric Engraving, and Observations 
poured into water and obtained in a granulated upon sundry processes of Photographic Engraving,’ 
form, or cast into an ingot. Thirty or forty fusions by Mr. D. C. Dattas. ‘ } : 
have been performed in the same crucible without | ‘Are Nitrogen and Carbonic Oxide the Oxide of 
the iron being acted upon in the least by the melted Carbon in different Allotropic or Isomeric States?’ 
thallium. It contracts strongly on cooling. The by Mr. H. Kitcour. : 
‘On the Minerals and Salts found in Coal-pits,’ 


to describe. The process I now adopt is as follows: | instantly removed by water, which renders the sur- , by Messrs. R. C. CLapHam and J. DaGuisH. 


—The thalliferous dust is first treated in wooden | face perfectly bright. The liquid metal in the crv- | 


tubs with an equal weight of boiling water, and is 
well stirred; during this operation a considerable 


quantity of nitrous acid is evolved; after which | 


the mixture is allowed to rest for twenty-four 
hours for the undissolved residue to deposit. 
The liquid is then syphoned off, the residue is 
washed, and afterwards treated with a fresh 
quantity of boiling water. The collected liquors, 
which have been syphoned off from the deposit, are 
allowed to cool, and are precipitated by the addi- 
tion of a considerable excess of strong hydrochloric 
acid ; and the precipitate, consisting of very 
impure chloride of thallium, is allowed to subside. 
The chloride obtained in this way is then well 
washed on a calico filter, and afterwards squeezed 
dry. I may mention that from three tons of the 
dust I obtained 68 lb. of this rough chloride. The 
next step in the process with this large quantity is 


necessarily a tedious one. It consists in treating | 
the crude chloride in a platinum dish with an 


equal weight of strong sulphuric acid, and after- 
wards heating the mixture to expel the whole of 
the hydrochloric acid. To make sure of this, the 
heat must be continued until the greater part of 
the excess of sulphuric acid is volatilized. After 
this the mass of sulphate of thallium is dissolved 


in about twenty times its weight of water, and the | 


solution filtered. On the addition of hydrochloric 
acid to this solution, nearly pure chloride of thal- 
lium is thrown down ; this is collected on a filter, 
well washed and then squeezed dry. The object of 
the process so far has been to obtain a tolerably 
pure chloride ; but as thallium is most easily 
reduced to the metallic state from the sulphate, it 
1s now necessary to again convert the chloride into 
sulphate. For this purpose I add the dry chloride 
gradually to hot sulphuric acid, using four parts 
by weight of strong acid to six parts of the chloride. 


| 
| 








‘Researches on the Manufacture of Prussiate of 
cible, when protected by the stream of coal-gas, can | Potash by the late John Lee and T. Richardson,’ 
scarcely be distinguished from mercury. Thallium , by Dr. RicHarpson. _ F 

is not absolutely identical in colour with any other | . Short Communications on Galvanic | Copper, 
metal, butapproaches nearesttocadmiumand tin. It | Photolithography, and Photo-microscopic Speci- 
has perfect metalliclustre. Itsspecificgravityis11-9. _ mens,’ by M. L’AsBe Moreno. . ; 

It is very malleable, but not very ductile. It can | ‘On the Constant Increase of Organic Matter in 
only be drawn into wire with great difficulty, but , Cultivated Soils,’ by Dr. F. L. Purrson. 

by the operation technically known as squirting, 
thallium wire may be formed most readily. Thal- 
lium is very soft, being only exceeded in this pro- 
perty by the alkali metals. A point of lead will ‘On the Origin of Granite,’ by Mr. A. Bryson. 

scratch thallium with the greatest readiness. Thal- ‘On the Deposit of the Gravel, Sand and Loam 
lium possesses the property, in common with most | with Flint Implements at St.-Acheul,’ by Prof. 
soft metals, of welding by pressure in the cold. | PHILLIPs. 

Rubbed on paper, it gives a dark streak, having a | ‘On the Drift Beds at Mundesley, Norfolk,’ by 
yellow reflexion, which in a short time nearly fades _ Prof. PHILLIPS. 

out, but may be restored with an alkaline sul-| ‘On the Alluvial Accumulations in the Valleys 
phide. Thallium is strongly diamagnetic, being in of the Somme and Ouse,’ by Mr. R. A. Gopwin- 
this respect nearly, if not quite, equal to bismuth. | AusTEN. 

It melts at 550 deg. Fahrenheit, and distils at a| Sir C. Lygtt said he had expected to hear 
red heat, evolving brown vapours into the air at a | Prof. Phillips and Mr. Godwin-Austen express a 
little above its melting-point. When a minute frag- | wider divergence from his own conclusions than 
ment of thallium, or of any of its salts, isintroduced they had done. He took it for granted that Prof. 
into the flame of a spirit lamp, it colours it of a Phillips agreed with him in the important point 
most intense green, which, when examined by | that not only the flint implements which he men- 
means of a spectrum apparatus, appears to be | tioned in the case of St.-Acheul were of the same 
absolutely monochromatic, communicating one | age as the old river-gravel, but also the extinct 
single green line to the spectrum. This property of 'mammalia. It therefore appeared that they agreed 
the metal is now too well known to require further | in the important point of the co-existence of man 
remarks. From it the name thallium was chosen, | with those extinct animals. The new view which 
from thallos, a green bud. A magnificent green | he had attempted to explain was, that the upper 
fire for pyrotechnic purposes can be made with | valley gravel, some 80 or 100 feet above the level 
chlorate of thallium 8 parts, calomel 2 parts, resin | of the sea, was not now in the position it was when 
1 part. The chlorate of thallium is a beautiful | the river flowed there and formed this extensive 
crystalline, difficultly soluble salt, which may be | deposit of sand and gravel. If he understood the 
prepared by dissolving the metal in chloric acid, | atgument, there was such a slope of the gravel 
or by mixing together saturated aqueous solutions | covered with loam towards the Somme as there 
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of chlorate of potash and nitrate of thallium, It ' would not be if it was the deposit of a considerable 
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river in its original state. In that case the slope 
would be the other way—from the river towards 
the bluffs, as in the case of the Rhine and the 
Mississippi. He was not prepared to say whether 
it was possible to calculate on the identity of the 
present state of that surface with what it was at 
the very remote period when it was formed, and 
since which it must have had so many washes by 
rain during many thousand years. He was not 
prepared to say whether they could reason in that 
manner as to a change of position. What he said 
was, that there was nothing in his speculations on 
the river gravels hostile to the conclusion which 
Prof. Phillips had proposed of there having been 
possible local movements, or, at any rate, a con- 
siderable movement of that country since the old 
river flowed. He thought it was almost impossible 
that that should not be the case. Indeed, when he 
found two levels of river-gravel, one higher and 
the other lower, it generally appeared to him that 
that must be in consequence of some great move- 
ment; that there must have been probably some 
stationary period, when great accumulations took 
place; and that there must have been a period of 
movement, the waters eroding and cutting away 
the country, until they settled down at a lower 
level, and there was a formation of gravel there. 
This was a most probable thing; but they must 
bear in mind, that though they talked of these 
appearances at two different levels, there were 
occasionally intermediate levels and deposits of 
gravel even higher than St.-Acheul. It would be 
difficult to suppose that it was always strictly at 
two levels that these gravel-beds occurred; but 
there was a prevalence of them at a higher level 
and at a lower level, that lower level being neces- 
sarily higher than that of the present Somme. He, 
therefore, had no objection to suppose that, after 
the country had been for some time in that state 
at which the gravels and sand were formed, there 
was some movement or elevation during which the 
river was able to cut the land down, and then form 
the inferior or lower level gravels; and it did not 
appear to him that if that view were adopted it 
made any very essential difference. Prof. Phillips 
thought it made this difference—that the time 
would be much shorter if there were such a move- 
ment, — and certainly it would; but he could 
hardly conceive any movement would enable the 
river to destroy so much older strata as it must 
have destroyed to produce such reiterated river- 
beds. If Prof. Phillips could bring evidence of 
such a movement, it would be a great assistance; 
but that would not alter at all any views which 
Mr. Prestwich and himself had arrived at with 
regard to the manner in which the higher and the 
lower levels were formed. There were other proofs 
besides the freshwater shells and the absence of 
marine animals of the fiuviatile origin of the 
St.-Acheul gravels. The gravel in the Somme, the 
Seine and their tributaries was composed of rock 
that belonged to the hydrographical beds of those 
rivers. In addition, there was the presence of 
fluviatile shells as well as of land animals. He 
could receive the views of Mr. Prestwich that these 
gravels were remains of an old river; and he could 
admit that there might have been such a move- 
ment as Prof. Phillips had supposed. Mr. Godwin- 
Austen, in speaking of the Bedford section, had en- 
deavoured to do away with the argument in favour 
of the antiquity of man by supposing that theremains 
of extinct lions, rhinoceroses, and other animals, 
taken out of the gravel, which was about 30 feet 
above the level of the sea, were derived from. an 
elder gravel. He supposed some pre-existing for- 
mation, out of which the bones were taken, and 
then deposited in the present; so that that forma- 
tion which contained the flint instruments would 
not be proof of the co-existence of man with those 
extinct mammalia ; and that the mammalia existed 
before, and were washed out into the beds contain- 
ing the flint instruments. Such an objection might 
be made to almost every river-bed, because rivers 
Were constantly ploughing up their channels— 
doing and undoing. Therefore, if any animal re- 
mains had sunk in the channel, the chances were 
that they would be turned out again and rolled on 
before they got to their final resting-place. It was 
perfectly true that in some of our valleys, such as 





the Severn, the old drift containing distinct animals 
will be undermined, and occasionally bones in a 
state of integrity will be thrown down into the new 


river-bed. There were such cases, and they were | 


guarded in respect to them ; but, as a general rule, 


ence was they were formed during that long period 


when that ancient growth was deposited, bed after | 


bed, and sometimes partly destroyed and re-depo- 
sited. If a geologist wished to draw a conti 
conclusion, he was bound to show, first of all, 


where was the old formation out of which these | 


extinct bones were derived. To make out his 
theory, he would be bound to show that such a 
formation was under the drift of that country; 
which, however, was not the case. 


‘On certain Markings on the Horns of Megaceros | 


Hibernicus,’ by Mr. J. Bente JuKEs. 

‘On the Discovery of Elephant and other Mam- 
malian Remains in Oxfordshire,’ by Mr. G. E. 
RoBeERtTs. 


‘Some Facts relating to the Hydrography of | 


the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes,’ by Dr. 
HURLBERT. 





Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
MONDAY. 

‘ Notes on Canadian Forests,’ by Dr. HurLBERT. 

‘On the Syndactylous Condition of the Hand 
in Man and the Anthropoid Apes,’ by Mr. C. C. 
Briake.—The author said, ‘‘I call the‘attention of 
the Section to a curious abnormity which is pre- 
sented by the integument of a specimen of old 
male gorilla which was brought from the Gaboon 
by Mr. W. Winwood Reade, and presented by 
that gentleman to the Museum of the Anthropolo- 
gical Society of London. The specimens of gorilla 
which have been the subjects of the elaborate and 
complete Memoirs which have appeared from the 
pens of MM. Duvemoz and Isidore Geoffroy St.- 
Hilaire, in the Archives of the Paris Museum 
(vols. viii. and x.), and by Prof. Owen in various 
parts of the Zoological Transactions, have, with 
other authors, all coincided in the statement of a 
fact, true as regards the specimens with which they 
were acquainted, which probably represent the 
majority of specimens of gorilla which have been 
examined in Europe. This statement, reduced to 
a general proposition, was that the integument of 
the skin of the fingers was more or less connected 
across the first digital phalanx in such a manner 
that the first joints were firmly connected together 
by skin, sometimes as far as the distal extremity 
of the first phalanx, sometimes merely to the middle 
of this phalanx. In no specimen of gorilla, of 
the description of which I am yet cognizant, are 
the digits of the anterior extremity free to the 
same extent as in man, in which the distal extre- 
mities of the metacarpals mark the termination of 
the amount of syndactylity of the hand. In the 
specimen of gorilla to which allusion is made in 
this short note, the digits of the fingers present a 
different condition of connexion from the typical 
specimens described by zoologists. The second 
(index), third (medius), and fourth (annulus) digits 
are free beyond the distal end of the metacarpals 
as in the human subject ; the fifth digit (minimus) 
is also in a less degree attached to the annulus 
than in the specimens of gorilla contained in various 
public museums. We have thus a specimen of 
gorilla in which the digits of the hand are almost 
as free as in the hand of the lower races of mankind. 
Careful examination by a lens of the integument 
before the preparation of the specimen by Mr. 
Leadbeater, who first called my attention to this 
abnormity, demonstrate the fact that the epidermis 
covers the cutis on the inner sides of the inter- 
digital spaces of the first phalanges of this specimen. 
The consistency of this epidermis merely differs in 
degree from that of the homologous structure in 
the foot and other parts of the body. It would be 
interesting to compare such a curious abnormity of 
the integument with the similar abnormities which 
exist in the human species. The human fingers are 
most frequently connected together by syndactyli, 
and remain during life in that state of arrested 
development (as regards the integument) which is 
typified by the permanent stage of the development 
of the gorilla. On the other hand, I have never yet 





met, either in the chimpanzee or orang-utan, with 
a similar case of freedom of digits to that here 
described. We must, however, recollect that the 
number of specimens of chimpanzee and orang-utan, 


t | which have been accurately described anatomically, 
if they found remains buried in gravel, the infer- | 


form a very. small per-centage. How many indi- 
viduals of gorilla may exist, in which there may be 
a similar ‘ accidental’ variety, must remain for a 


long time unknown to us. Syndactylity is often 
rary congenital. A case has recently come before my 


observation of a married female, in which the 
medius and annulus of both hands are firmly con- 
nected together by integument. A similar condi- 
tion prevails in one of her children; another has 
deformity on the right hand; while the youngest 
preserves the digits in their normal condition. The 
speculation whether a like rule or its converse may 
or may not prevail in the ape,—whether it might 
not through generationsduring which the congenital 
defect of the gorilla, or absence of the character- 
istic syndactylity, might be transmitted, operate 
towards the production of a more prehensile form 
of hand, must, however, be postponed until a 
vaster series of specimens shall be examined by 
anthropologists or zoologists.” 

‘ Notes on the Occurrence of Foraminifera new 
to the British Seas,’ by Mr. H. B. Brapy. 

‘Notes on some Recent Foraminifera, dredged 
at Jamaica by the late Lucas Barrett,’ by Prof. T. 
R. Jones and Mr. W. K. Parker. 

‘ Notes on the Homologies of the Trilobites,’ by 
Mr. C. 8. Batz. 

‘On the Geographical Distribution of Animal 
Life,’ by Mr. A. R. Watnace. 

‘A few Facts on the Variation of Species point- 
ing to Western Asia as the Centre of the Palarc- 
tic Area of Creation,’ by the Rev. H. B, Tristram. 


SuB-Section D.—PHYSIOLOGY. 
MONDAY. 

‘On the Means of passing unharmed through 
Noxious Gases or Vapours,’ by Dr. WHITE. 

‘On the Nature and Varieties of Organic 
Effluvia,’ by Dr. G. Rosrnson. 

‘Further Observations on the Normal Position 
of the Epiglottis,’ by Dr. G. D. Grss. 

‘On Voluntary Closure of the Glottis, inde- 
pendently of the Act of Breathing,’ by Dr. G. D. 
Gibs. 

‘On the Ligamentous Action of the Long 
Muscles in Man and other Animals,’ by Dr. 
CLELAND. 

‘Note on the Change of Attitude which takes 
place in Infants beginning to Walk,’ by Dr. 
CLELAND. 

‘On the Reciprocal Action between Plants and 
Gases,’ by Mr. R. Garner. 

‘On the Physiological Action of the Uterus in 
Parturition,’ by Dr. Donkin. 

‘On the Condition of the Uterus after Delivery 
in certain of the Mammalia,’ by Prof. RoLLEston. 





Srct1on E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
MONDAY. 

‘On his Travels with Capt. Speke from Zanzi- 
bar to the Sources of the Nile,’ by Capt. GRANT. 

‘A Short Account of Old Maps of Africa,’ by 
Mr. J. Hoae. 

‘On his Travels towards the Sources of the 
Nile,’ by Signor Mran1. 

© On his Exploration of Certain Affluents of the 
Nile,’ by Baron von HEUGLIN. 

‘On the Ethnology of Ceylon, referring especially 
to its Singhalese and Tamil Inhabitants,’ by Muru 
Coomara Swamy. 

‘Note on the Opening of a Cist of the Stone 
Age near the Coast of Moray Frith,’ by Mr. G. E. 
Roserts and Prof. Busk. 





Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
MONDAY. 


‘Report of the Committee on Technical and 
Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law,’ by Mr. T. 
Wesster.—Mr. Webster reported that the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Evidence had been in com- 
munication, through the Rev. Vernon Harcourt 
and himself, with Lord Brougham, Lord Wensley- 
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dale and Sir Wm. Erle (the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas), and other persons likely to pro- 
mote the object of the Report on Technical and 
Scientific Evidence in the Courts of Law. That 
the subject had, during the present year, been 
brought before the Law Amendment Society, and 
discussed at considerable length, and that the forth- 
coming Report of the Patent Law Commission 
would probably advert to one branch of the subject, 
and lead to the first step of legislation thereon. 
He (Mr. Webster) suggested the re-appointment | 
of a Committee for the purpose of communicating 
with the Lord Chancellor in order to induce his 
Lordship either to introduce or support a Bill on 
the subject during the next session of Parliament. 
Mr. Webster stated further, that the general feeling 
of the Committee was this: that in a certain class 
of cases requiring scientific evidence, and the use 
of experts, it would be expedient to give the option | 
to parties concerned of dispensing with a jury, as, | 
in a large class of cases, to instruct twelve men in 
the jury-box as well as the Court ina matter in 
which very few of them had any previous know- 
ledge incurred a great waste of time and much 
trouble, and experience showed how great was the | 
inconsistency of decision grounded on this kind of 
evidence. It was, therefore, considered that, in 
scientific cases, facts would be better got at by a 
Judge and set of experts. Several eminent men 
approved of such a measure, and there was no 
doubt that something would be done on the subject. | 

‘A Statistical Account of the Parish of Belling- 
ham,’ by Mr. W. H. Cuar.ron. 

‘Military Budgets of English and French Armies | 
for 1863-4, statistically compared,’ by Col. SYKEs. | 
—He showed by a series of elaborate returns that | 
the total effective English army was 147,118; that | 
of the French, 355,187. The cost per head of | 
the effective and non-effective English, numbering 
147,118 men, was 94/. 1s. 14d, while that of the | 
French effective and non-effective forces of 400,000 
was 43/. 9s. 4d. per head. The cost of the British | 
manufacturing department was 6/. 10%. per head, 
against 2/. 15s. 10d.; military stores (British) per | 
head, 51. 14s., French, 31. 0s. 2d.; purchase of | 
small arms (British), 14s. 44d., against 5s. 8d. ; | 
British military education, 1/. 3s. 5d., French, | 
7s. 1d.; administration of the British army (Secre- 
tary of State and Commander-in-Chief’s Depart- | 
ment), 1l. 8s. 11d., French, 6s. 114d. ; Govern- | 
ment staff (British) per individual, 304. 5s., | 
French, 390/.; clothing (British), 47. 0s. 2d., against 
17. 19s. 11d. Col. Sykes gave further details, show- 
ing the great‘difference in the amount of estimates 
required for the support of the British and French 
armies. He (Col. Sykes) expressed his opinion | 
that economy would be secured in a much greater | 
degree if the Government, instead of manufacturing | 
themselves the matériel required for use in the 
army and navy, would intrust it to contractors. 
He had been hoping that the contrast between the 
expenditure on the French army and that on our | 
own could have been satisfactorily explained, and | 
that the French army was only one-half of our 
own. The details could not be gainsaid, Then, 
again, when a certain total sum was granted, there | 
was the greatest possible vigilance exercised to | 
insure that the sums appropriated to various pur- 
poses were actually spent in the department to | 
which they were originally intended to be applied, 
or that they were clearly accounted for if not 


‘there would be less ‘cause for the army and navy to 





absorb nearly one-half of the taxes of the country. 

‘On the Difference between Irish and English 
Poor Law,’ by Dr. W. N. Hancock. 

Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
MONDAY. 

Mr. C. M. Pater, of Jarrow, read an excellent 
paper, descriptive of the condition of ‘ Iron Ship- 
building on the Tyne and Neighbouring Districts.’ 

‘On the Proportions of Ships of least Skin- 
Resistance for a given Speed and Displace- 
ment,’ by Prof. Ranktne.—The author referred 
to a previous paper which he had read to the 
British Association in 1861, and in which he had 
stated the results of a theoretical investigation 
of the ‘‘ skin-resistance” of ships, and verified those 
results by a comparison with those of experiments. 
In.the course of that paper he had stated, that the 
theory gives, for the proportion of length to breadth 
which produces least skin-resistance with a given 
displacement and speed, that of seven to one, 
nearly. This is the case when the figures and 
proportions of the cross-sections are given, so that 
the draught of water bears a fixed proportion to the 
breadth. But, when the draught of water has a 
fixed absolute value, the theory gives a somewhat 
different result; for the proportion of length to 
breadth which produces the least skin-resistance is 
found to increase as the draught of water becomes 
shallower. 

‘An Investigation of Plane Water-Lines for 
Ships,’ by Prof. Ranxive.—This paper contains 
an abstract of a mathematical investigation which 
has been communicated in detail to the Royal 
Society. By the term ‘Plane Water-Line” is 
meant one of those curves which a particle of 
liquid describes in flowing past a solid body, when 
such flow takes place in plane layers. Such curves 
are suitable for the water-lines of a ship; for, 
during the motion of a well-formed ship, the ver- 
tical displacements of the particles of water are 
small, compared with the dimensions of the ship ; 
so that the assumption that the flow takes place in 
plane layers, though not absolutely true, is suffi- 
ciently near the truth for practical purposes. The 
author refers to the researches of Prof. Stokes 
(Cambr. Trans. 1842) ‘On the Steady Motion of 
an Incompressible Fluid,’ and of Prof. William 
Thomson (made in 1858, but not yet published), 
as containing the demonstration of the general 
principles of the flow of a liquid past a solid body. 
Every figure of a solid past which a liquid is 
capable of flowing smoothly, generates an endless 
series of water-lines, which become sharper in their 
forms as they are more distant from the primitive 
water-line of the solid. The only exact water- 
lines whose forms have hitherto been completely 
investigated, are those generated by the cylinder, 
in two dimensions, and by the sphere, in three 
dimensions. In addition to what is already known 
of those lines, the author points out, that when a 
cylinder moves through still water, the orbit of 
each particle of water is one loop of an elastic 


| curve. The profiles of waves have been used with 


required. He had received a communication from | 


a friend of his own of high position and fully ac- 
quainted with military matters, who, after making 
inquiries in the proper quarters, was of opinion 
that the administration of French military affairs 
was in a very healthy state indeed, and had exer- 
cised a most beneficial influence on the political 
condition of the country. No Englishman would 
for a moment begrudge the proper meansof securing 
the respectability, the gentlemanly bearing, the 


lishmen did wish that, whatever public money was 
given for that purpose, should be devoted in the 
most economical manner to the purposes for which 
it was given. It was what the people of England 
had a right to expect; and his object in calling 
attention to those comparisons was that all those 
things might be looked into, and that, in future, 


success in practice as water-lines for ships, first, by 
Mr. Scott Russell (for the explanation of whose 
system the author refers to the Transactions of the 
Institution of Naval Architects for 1860-1-2), and 
afterwards by others. As to the frictional resistance 
of vessels having such lines, the author refers to his 
own papers; one read to the British Association in 
1861, and printed in various engineering journals, 
and another read to the Royal Society, in 1862, and 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions. The 
author proceeds to investigate and explain the 


| properties of a class of water-lines, comprising an 


| particular sort of oval, characterized by this pro- 


endless variety of forms and proportions. In each 
series of such lines, the primitive water-line is a 


| perty, that the ordinate at any point of the oval is 
self-respect of the common soldier even, but Eng- | 


1 


proportional to the angle between two lines drawn 
from that point to two foci. Ovals of this class 
differ from ellipses, in being considerably fuller at 
the ends and flatter at the sides. The length of the 
oval may bear any proportion to its breadth, from 
equality (when the oval becomes a circle) to infinity. 
Each oval generates an endless series of water- 
lines, which become sharper in figure as they are 





further from the oval. In each of those derived 
lines, the excess of the ordinate at a given point 
above a certain minimum value, is proportional to 
the angle between a pair of lines drawn from that 
point to the two foci. There is thus an endless 
series of ovals, each generating an endless series of 
water-lines ; and amongst those figures, a continu- 
ous or “fair” curve can always be found, com- 
bining any proportion of length to breadth, from 
equality to infinity, with any degree of fullness or 
fineness of entrance, from absolute bluffness to a 
knife-edge. The lines thus obtained present striking 
likenesses to those at which naval architects have- 
arrived through practical experience; and every 
successful model in existing vessels can be closely 
imitated by means of them, from a Dutch galliot to 
a racing-boat. Any series of water-lines, including 
the primitive oval, are easily and quickly con- 
structed with the ruler and compasses. The follow- 
ing curves, traversing certain important points in 
the water-lines, are exactly similar for all water- 
lines of this class, and are easily and quickly con- 
structed with the compasses. One is a hyperbola, 
which traverses all the points at which the motion 
of the particles, in still water, is at right angles to. 
the water-lines. The other consists of the two 
branches of a curve of the fourth order. One of 
those branches traverses a series of points, at each 
of which the velocity of gliding of the particles 
of water along the water-line is less than at any 
other point on the same water-line. The other 
branch traverses a series of points, at each of which 
the velocity of gliding is greater than at any other 
point on the same water-line. The transverse axis: 
of co-ordinates, so far as it lies within this branch, 
traverses a series of points of minimum velocity of 
gliding; from its intersection with the same branch 
onwards, it traverses a series of points of maxi- 
mum velocity of gliding. Every water-line, com- 
plete from bow to stern, which passes within the 
point of intersection of the same branch with the 
transverse axis has three points of minimum and 
two of maximum velocity of gliding; while every 
water-line which passes through or beyond that 
point has only two points of minimum and one of 
maximum velocity of gliding. Hence the latter 
class of lines causes less commotion in the water 
than the former. On the water-line which traverses 
the said point itself, the velocity of gliding changes. 
more gradually than on any other water-line having 
the same proportion of length to breadth. Water- 
lines possessing this character can be constructed 
with any proportion of length to breadth, from 
/ 3 (which gives an oval) to infinity. The finer of 
those lines are found to be nearly approximated to 
by wave-lines, but are less hollow at the bow than 
wave-lines are. The author shows how horizontal 
water-lines at the bow, drawn according to this 
system, may be combined with vertical plane lines 
of motion for the water at the stern, if desired by 
the naval architect. In this, as in every system 
of water-lines, a certain relation (according to a 
principle first pointed out by Mr. Scott Russell) 
must be preserved between the form and dimensions 
of the bow and the maximum speed of the ship, in 
order that the appreciable resistance may be wholly 
frictional and proportional to the square of the 
velocity (as the experimental researches of Mr. J. 
R. Napier and the author have shown it to be in 
well-formed ships), and may not be augmented by 
terms increasing as the fourth and higher powers 
of the velocity, through the action of vertical dis- 
turbances of the water. 

‘A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. J. Scott 
RvussELL, T. Wester, J. R. Napter, and Prof. 
Po Le took part. 

‘On the Diagonal Principle of Iron Ship-build- 
ing,’ by Mr. R. Taytorson. 

‘On a Mode of Rendering Timber-built Ships 
Impregnable and Unsinkable under Moderate 
Crew Power, as in a Leaky Vessel,’ by Admiral 
Sir E. Betcuer. 

‘On an Improved Caisson Gate,’ by Admiral 
Sir E. BeLcuer. 

The ABBé Moreno exhibited and gave explana- 
tions of the ‘“Ventilateur & Réaetion” of M. 
Perigault de Rennes, and of the ‘‘ Balance Aéros- 
tatique” of M. Seiler. 
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FINE ARTS 
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Frve-Art Gos81e.—Mr. G. G. Scott’s design for 
the Vaughan Library, at Harrow, has just been 
completed. Intended as a memorial of the late Dr. 
Vaughan, Head Master, it will not only answer its 
purpose in usefulness, but, as a work of art, is 
highly pleasing. Its simple masses agree well with 
its purpose; the system of lighting by large win- 
dows refutes the assertion that Gothic architecture 
is “gloomy and dark” when applied to domestic 
uses. A better lighted room than the library 
it would be difficult to find. The sides are 
divided into five portions by buttresses; the 
centre one holds an advanced porch of excellent 
character, with a high-pitched roof; above this a 
wheel-window is set in a dormer and inclosed in 
a drop arch in the gable of the dormer, if we may 
so style it ; over the arch is an air-hole; a pinnacle 


be displayed on removal of a gallery; a screen is 
to be placed between the chancel and the nave, a 
new chancel aisle added on the north side, a new 
aisle built, and the high pews replaced by open 
seats. 


In the Melbourne General Cemetery a monu- 
ment to the memory of Burke and Wills, the 
courageous and unfortunate explorers, has been 
erected. This consists of a massive granite mono- 
lith, roughly hewn as from the quarry, twelve feet 
high, six feet square at the base, tapering to five 
feet at the summit: it is raised on a die of a single 
block, nine feet high and eight feet square, which 
bears the inscription. The base consists of two 
steps, the lowest covering fourteen square feet; 
the total height of the monument is eighteen feet. 
It was designed by Messrs. Huxley, Parker & Co. 


The ancient church of Combe Martin, North 
Devon, is worth more attention than the guide- 





is placed at the apex. Between the buttresses are 
coupled windows, of two lights each, a pair at each 
interval, with shaftlets between each pair to support 
a discharging arch, of drop form, as before. A blind 
arcade appears beneath on the lower story, and is 
repeated on the sides of the porch. The tympans of 
the windows have simple plate tracery. On the 
garden front is a large and prominent bay window. 
At the ends of the building are lofty windows 
on the upper floor, and a smaller advanced light 
bélow. The chimneys are grouped at the apex of 
the gable with excellent effect and on sound prin- 
ciples of design. The work is of red brick, with 
stone dressings to the buttresses, windows, &c., 
and inlays skilfully applied. 

A bronze medallion portrait, by Mr. Steell, has 
been placed upon a monument erected some time 
since to the memory of Mr. Hugh William 
Williams, a water-colour artist of repute. The 
monument is in the Old Canongate Burial Ground, 
Edinburgh. The design of the monument itself is 
Greek. Mr. Williams had been concerned in the 
‘Tllustrations of Greece,’ was versed in antiquity, 
and desired such a monument. 


Messrs. Cundall, Downes & Co. are about to 
publish a series of photographs from the remaining 
three Queen Eleanor Crosses, 7. ¢., those at Wal- 
tham, Northampton, and at Geddington, near 
Kettering. The last of these has, we believe, never 
been photographed, even if it has been engraved, 
in a satisfactory manner. These works are of the 
greatest interest to lovers of Art, as known to be 
wholly English in their origin, eminently beautiful, 
and models of the purest Gothic design. This 
publication is to be accompanied by a critical and 
descriptive memoir, giving the history, which is 
obtainable in an unusually complete form, of the 
Eleanor Crosses. 


From the Luxembourg Gallery of Modern Art 
the works of Horace Vernet and Ary Scheffer are 
now being removed; the decease of both painters 
having rendered their works admissible to the 
Louvre, where their finest productions in the hands 
of the French Government are to be placed. 


Recent excavations near the Villa Massimi, 


Rome, have brought to light a colossal statue of | 


Faustina, with the attributes of Concord. There 
are traces of gilding in the hair and of red paint on 
the face. The statue has been placed in the Museum 
of the Capitol. 


Some tombs have been discovered in the suburbs 
of Athens on the Via Sacra. In one of these is a 
bas-relief, representing a combat between an armed 
equestrian and a warrior on foot, having indents 
for the insertion of ornaments in bronze. An in- 
scription declares that the tomb was erected in the 
time of the Archon Eubulitos (B.c. 394), in honour 
of an Athenian killed in the battle of Corinth, 


books ask for it from the student and tourist. Like 
many others in the district, it is a double-naved 


| church, evidently originally so built, being divided 


only by a simple arcade of large proportions and 
span, supported upon slender, well-designed pillars 
of late Decorated character; the capitals of these 
| piers are carefully carved. The naves are of an 
| equal width, both roofs barrel-shaped, ornamented 
with ribs that intersect at right angles; at their 
| crossing are bosses of oak-leaves, knot ornaments, 
| &c., admirably treated. The brackets whence 
| these ribs spring are square blocks, quite different 
| from the extremely quaint series of the like objects 
| in the old church at Ilfracombe, where a double 
line of griffins and other monsters projects with 
boldness from the wall to support standing and 
| shield-bearing figures against the lower ends of the 
| ribs, masking their junction with the wall-table. 
| Combe Martin Church has two chancels, separated 
| by a very bold and lofty arch, the most eastern of 
| the arcade, and from each other, as well as from the 
| naves, by oak screens. These screens constitute the 
remarkable features of the church, in their com- 
plete preservation, in their beauty, and on account 
of the remains of paintings upon the two that tra- 
verse the church. The screen between the chancels 
is unpainted, as it has always been, and singularly 
rich in carvings of rather late and florid character 
surmounting the wooden arcade of late Geometrical 
style. Marks of the tool are everywhere upon 
both screens. The transverse screens are panelled 
at the bottom, upon which are painted figures 
of saints, unrestored, with decorative colouring, 
in chevrons of black and white upon the arcade 
and its subordinates. In the usual place between 
these screens, 7. e. on the western face of the pier 
they abut upon, is a double niche once filled by 
statues, and still retaining its richly-wrought 
canopies, coloured and gilt ; the corbels have been 
dashed away, the shaftlets are painted green and 
red, powdered with gold stars. The tower arch, 
which is the oldest part of the building, is bold, 
lofty and fine, superior in Art to its accompani- 
ments of the interior. Besides the tower base, 
which is fitted for service, there are three chapels, 
one of them with a barrel roof bearing intersecting 
ribs, having appropriate bosses and good central 
rosettes in each space marked off by them. Carv- 
ings of several styles appear on the original stalls 
of the north chancel, the poppy-heads of which 
include the emblematic basilisk, eagle, kissing 
doves, &c.; the faces of the stalls are, in several 
places, richly and very boldly carved, of late Geo- 
metrical and Decorated fashion, as are some of 
more recent date Jacobian, and unusually good 
specimens of the style. The head of one of the 
windows contains some commendable old glass, 
representing seraphim, &c. We regret to see that 
some recent works by way of “restoration” in 
this church are out of keeping with its style. A 





twenty years after the death of Pericles. Two other 
tombs, in the form of a xaos, bear remains of | 
painted figures and architectonic ornaments,—of | 
which last the most interesting are those which | 
suggest, in perspective, the ceiling of a larger tomb | 
than that decorated. A piece of false Greek Art. 
Mr. G. G. Scott is engaged on the restoration | 
and enlargement of the church at Old Windsor. | 
The fine Early English arch at the west end will | 


new reredos to the south chancel startles one in 


| this respect so much as to look as if it were a 


misfit from some other building. A modern stained 
glass window, although evidently well intentioned 
in design, and not offending the canon of taste or 
common sense so far as to be a mere transparency, 
is not a little crude in its colouring. It is, 
nevertheless, a happy production compared with 
others of the transparency style and ridiculously 





pictorial order so rife in modern Art. We earnestly 
deprecate anything like “restoration” in this 
church, as in all others that are worth keeping; 
being assured that nothing can be done to an old 
building without injury to its beauty and venera- 
bleness, except that which merely conserves it, allow- 
ing the accidents of time, and, generally speaking, 
even the barbarisms of recent date, to remain. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA ; 
panne 


WorcestTER FEstIvat.—Thereason why we have 
hitherto paid only distant attention to the meetings 
of the Three Choirs has been their want of musical 
significance and value. There can be no cause why 
entertainments which prove satisfactory to their 
supporters should change their form because there 
is progress abroad in the world. Only, when there 
is no progress in research or in system of manage- 
ment, the recorder who does not care to weary his 
readers with bootless recapitulation or remonstrance 
can have nothing to say which will satisfy those 
who are in office,—still less can profit those whose 
confidence he has acquired. 

Themanagers of these meetings have been toomuch 
content with the forms of procedure found sufficient 
fifty years ago, when the world had not troubled 
itself to consider what an oratorio virtually is,— 
some considering attendance on ‘The Messiah’ as 
a positively devotional act (forgetting that, in such 
case, consistency must enjoin that worship of reli- 
gious pictures in which Lutherans cannot sym- 
pathize), — others, like Newton of Olney, fulminating 
against the ‘ Hallelujah’ as so much rank blas- 
phemy, calling out for rebuke by a special inter- 
position from on high. We have learnt to see some- 
what more clearly; and while, it is to be hoped, 
we worship no less devoutly than those who pre- 
ceded us, to admire none the less warmly because 
we discriminate. To ourselves, service-music loses 
most essentially by being parted from its original 
place and purpose; and it may be mentioned, in 
confirmation, that the music universally spoken of 
as most impressive at the Worcester Festival has 
been Mozart’s ‘Requiem.’ On the other hand, sacred 
music gains only a pictorial picturesqueness of effect 
by being associated with the 

— long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 

of one of our cathedrals, to compensate for what it 
may suffer in point of artistic grandeur and per- 
fection. Few of these admirable buildings are cal- 
culated for the display of a modern work of serious 
music in all its grandeur, but in all its complex 
delicacy also,—few afford the accommodation which 
the requirements of modern éxetution demand. 
There are many, no doubt, who prefer what is vague 
and commingled in their sensations of pleasure and 
emotion ; but to them ‘The Messiah’ and ‘ Elijah’ 
are not, at such meetings, the principal objects of 
interest so much as prominent features in a great 
and harmonious picture. Many, on the other hand, 
have, we repeat, come,to a finer sense of discrimi- 
nation. Unobtrusively as it has grown up, the 
desire for great choral gatherings (which as engines 
of musical performance are yet merely in their 
infancy) points out with an emphasis not to be mis- 
taken what manner of music is most appropriate 
and congenial to these noble structures, where our 
forefathers prayed and now lie at their rest. 

Thus much in regard to a question which, apart 
from all theological import or consequence, is well 
worth considering by all who treat Art in good 
faith—neither as a toy for the amusement of the idle, 
nor as a weapon in the quiver of Superstition. It 
may be found some day to bear on the existence of 
these Three Choir Festivals. Meanwhile, some- 
thing is to be said of their condition at the time 
present, which has no reference to Dean or 
Chapter. 

There is a peculiarity in their organization which 
must, til] removed, tend to keep them in a position 
of inferiority, increasingly to be felt on comparison. 
The idea of committing the performance of grand 
orchestral works, and these dependent on players 
from a distance, to persons unused to conduct an 
orchestra, could only be kept alive in England, where 
theleavening process of Commonsense moves slowly. 
It impairs the execution of masterpieces so familiar 
that an error in them amounts to something like 
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a disgrace ; it renders very difficult the respectable , 


preparation of any'new work. Till this defect is 
remedied, no matter how bright the “stars” en- 
gaged—no matter how rich the list of patrons— 
these Festivals must of necessity be in danger of 
merely offering inferior editions of what has been 
produced elsewhere—and of being places at which 
composers untried or little known would fear rather 
than court a public hearing. 

To be just, however, the Worcester Festival now 
over is, by common consent, declared to have been 
the most successful meeting of its family held for 
many along year. The nave of the Cathedral looks 
well in its restored state—fresh, yet grave, without 
over-gaudiness. The voices of the singers told effec- 
tively (the chorus being largely indebted to Bir- 
mingham assistance). The mass of sound had no 
confused reverberation: the tone of the stringed 
quartett, however, was too weak, The audience 
was unprecedentedly large. The careful attention 
with which ‘Israel’s Return from Jerusalem’ was 
followed should not be lost on these Midland Fes- 
tivals. They really would not perish were expe- 
riment to become the rule, not the exception. 

Last week allusion was made to the circum- 
stances under which Herr Schachner’s Oratorio 
is said to have been produced at Worcester. 
When, by like friendly aid, it was performed 
in London, we offered some judgment on its 
merits. Our opinion underwent no modifica- 
tion on Thursday week. In spite of the great 
advantage of Moore’s beautiful poetry (how 
rarely to be found by hapless composer when he 
undertakes a task for which the highest thoughts 
and the most sonorous language are eminently 
needed!), the lyrics, as a series, here arranged, 
connected by a few Biblical recitatives, make up a 
whole which has little interest. Nor is Herr 
Schachner’s music strong enough to animate what 
is spiritless, to conceal what is meagre. There is 
more dullness than dignity in it. The introduction 
wearies by its prolonged gloom and the dispropor- 
tionate preponderance of minor keys. The use of 
a monotone of male chorus to express the Divine 
voice makes the solemn messages delivered only 
wearisome, not awful. When relief is to be ad- 
mitted, the themes are too often small and common, 
and the phrases deficient in amplitude. The new 
setting of “Sound the loud timbrel” is far less 
jubilant and exalted than the tune which Moore 
picked out from one of the concertos of Avison, of 
Newcastle. The short cycle of pieces beginning with 
the hymn, 

Come not, O Lord! in the dread robe of splendour, 
has the air of those overwrought concerted pieces 
to be found in opera finales of the modern Ger- 
man chapel-master school, where the melody is dry, 
where the action does not move, and the ear becomes 
impatient to “get it over.” The close of the ora- 
torio is singularly weak. Then Herr Schachner 
has trod on perilous ground when he has a second 
time handled in recitative the words ‘“ Behold! 
darkness shall cover the earth,” even though he 
has tried to avoid the peril by closely imitating 
Handel's well-known phrase. In other places 
he shows that he has heard Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’ 
and Schumann’s ‘ Rose Pilgrimage’ to some pur- 
pose. His orchestra is soberly treated, and his 
voicesare not called on to do anything out of reason- 
able vocal compass. In brief, since this oratorio, after 
having been already heard and judged, has been 
placed in so prominent a position, considering how 
few such chances there are to reward a composer 
for the time and labour indispensable to the pro- 
duction of works on so large a séale, we cannot but 
mention (though it is not pleasant to give pain by 
comparison) sundry less fortunate works, infinitely 
more worthy of the honour of having been selected. 
If a German oratorio was indispensable, there are 
Prof. Hiller’s ‘Saul,’ Herr Reinthaler’s ‘ Jephtha,’ 
Herr Hager’s ‘John the Baptist’; if an English one 
(and why not?) was to be preferred, Mr. C. Hors- 
ley’s ‘ David,’ Mr. H. Leslie’s sacred works, and, 
we may add from private knowledge, the ‘ Lazarus’ 
of Mr. [. F. Barnett (still in MS.), are, any of them, 
superior in every point of view to the composition 
which has been the first (let us hope not the last) 
novelty brought forward for many years past at a 
meeting of the Three Choirs, 


The execution, as a whole, must have satisfied 
Herr Schachner. There were fewer flaws in the 
orchestral performance than could have been 
expected. All the solo singers went through 
their duty with earnest steadiness. Europe might 
be searched from Copenhagen to Palermo with- 
out yielding a tenor and bass who can sing 
so nobly and with such high finish in music 
of this kind as Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Santley. Both were in excellent voice. Malle. 
Tietjens never betrays her music by holding back 
any of the resources which she possesses. Her 
musical steadiness was, as usual, honestly shown 
throughout her part, but the lower octave of her 
voice is fatigued and enfeebled, and demands com- 
plete rest. Should this not be given, there will pre- 
sently remain the upper notes alone of what was 
an organ so magnificent, because naturally so even. 
Miss Palmer, who made up the quartett, also sang 
very well, though the music frequently lies in the 
less agreeable part of her voice. 

Enough concerning the sacred music at Worcester, 
since to speak of well-known works, executed by 
well-known singers, cannot be required of us. A 
word remains to be said in regard to the concert 
programmes, as being open to praise on one side, 
to blame on another. That symphonies and serious 
orchestral pieces thrive but indifferently on these 
occasions, every one must know. The players are 
tired in the evenings; the audiences come to meet 
some other attraction, even when the conductor is 
(not as at Worcester) used to conducting. But 
three programmes, which include such grave and 
good things as the ‘ First Walpurgis Night,’ a selec- 
tion from ‘Cosi fan tutte,—the admirable intro- 
duction to ‘Guillaume Tell,’ scenes from Gluck’s 
‘Alceste’ and ‘Orphée,’ and Beethoven’s Dervish 
Chorus, deserve to be well spoken of. Not so, the 
engagements of the artists, as considered in regard 
to the use and value of some among them. To 
have given Mr. Santley such very light occupation 
as has been his share at Worcester both morning 
and evening, is simply to run in the face of the fact 
that he is the most popular, because the best, bari- 
tone and bass singer that has been in England since 
the memory of man—an artist accomplished in every 
style and school of music. More, too, might have 
been made of Miss Banks. The appearance of the 
daughters of Mr. Phillips, if meant by way of com- 
pliment to a veteran singer and the acknowledged 
promise of the two young ladies, was anything but 
a compliment. The two chamber-duetts by Men- 
delssohn, in which alone they appeared, are too 
delicate to be effective save in a chamber-concert ; 
and could in nowise advantageously present the 
young singers to a public at best averse to every- 
thing save local celebrities or far-fetched and dearly- 
bought “stars.” 

It is said that this Festival will be profitable 
beyond most of its predecessors. The success, it 
is to be hoped, will be taken to heart by those who 
preside over next year’s Midland music meeting. 





Drury Lanr.—The re-opening of this theatre 
was welcomed by a numerous though not a 
crowded audience. In the course of the evening, 
Mr. Falconer was called before the curtain, and 
as he appeared to have completely recovered his 
health, much satisfaction was expressed. A new 
three-act comedy by him inaugurated the pro- 
ceedings. It is entitled ‘Nature’s above Art: a 
Romance of the Nursery.’ Nature is a word of 
divers meanings ; but here, as we learned at the end 
of the play, it is used in a Shakspearian sense, as 
implying the presence or absence of noble blood in 
the veins of an individual. High birth, in Mr. 
Falconer’s estimation, has certain physiological 
and moral distinctions, which cannot be simu- 
lated even by one placed in exactly the same cir- | 
cumstances. It is a condition, needful for the pro-" 
duction of specific effects. We recollect that Miss 
Lynn wrote her novel of ‘ Realities’ on the same 
idea, and corroborated it with scientific data, which 
made that work rather an extraordinary production 
in its way. Mr. Falconer’s mode of working out 
his plan is as follows. He supposes a fine old 


English country gentleman, whose son has been 
changed at nurse ; and the substitute is’ credited, 
accordingly, with the vices pertaining to low 





origin. Mr. Ryder has been judiciously selected 
to impersonate the aristocratic parent, Mr. Mor. 
daunt ; and Mr. Belmore to support the part of 
Edgar, the supposititious son# The scapegrace 
youth has been despatched on his travels to the 
East for the completion of his education; but 
remains in England, to gather his knowledge of 
life in Whitechapel and Shoreditch, in company 
with one Billpuddick, a nut-cracking prizefighter 
(Mr. Addison), and a gentleman on town, Meander 
Wilderspoon (Mr. W. Lacy). The play opens with 
the anxious expectation of Mr. Mordaunt for the 
return of his son from his supposed travels. Ag 
Wilderspoon has written all the youny fellow’s 
letters for him, Mr. Mordaunt has reason to believe 
in his capacity, but he has shrewd misgivings. The 
time approaches for his arrival, when, instead of 
the expected Edgar, his friend Wilderspoon waits 
upon Mr. Mordaunt with an apology, representing 
that the delicacy of the youth’s feelings required 
some preparation for such an affecting interview. 
While he is yet speaking, a disturbance is heard 
without in the park, in consequence of the servants 
having been assaulted by Billpuddick in behalf of 
his hopeful patron. Wilderspoon’s ingenuity is 
exercised in finding excuses for this and their 
subsequent conduct, for neither shows any ac- 
quaintance with drawing-room proprieties. Of 
course there is exaggeration in all this, and pro- 
bability has been sacrificed to mere stage effect, 
To crown the absurdity, a chambermaid, Sally 
Stiggins (Miss Charlotte Saunders), claims the 
acquaintance of the heir of Mordaunt Hall, whom 
she had met at Cremorne, and throws herself 
into romantic ecstasies, to which, however, Wil- 
derspoon gives a plausible explanation. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Confidence Caudle, the housekeeper (Mrs. 
E. Falconer), takes a strange interest in these 
proceedings, and sees through Wilderspoon’s decep- 
tions at a glance. We soon perceive that there is 
more than one mystery in the relation of parties, 
which extends to an accidental acquaintance, 
Blanche Maydew (Miss Rose Leclercq), who turns 
out in the end to be a daughter of Mr. Oldacre 
(Mr. Barrett), the brother of Mr. Mordaunt’s 
deceased wife. Oldacre, in the second act, becomes 
an important personage. He is one of those men 
to whom the most ordinary occurrence is a wonder, 
and who delights in astounding revelations. He 
delivers himself of one which really amazes the 
company, for it is to the effect that Mr. Mordaunt’s 
child was changed at nurse; and Mrs. Caulfield 
leads them to believe that Sally Stiggins was the 
rightful successor to the Mordaunt estates. Now, 
Sally has really leved Edgar; but as he had refused 
to marry her when their positions were reversed, 
she holds him for awhile at a distance, though 
subsequéntly she relents. The servants of the Hall 
likewise take the opportunity of insulting the fallen 
Edgar, when Billpuddick strips to the conflict, and 
brings down the curtain with applause. In the 
third act, these nursery raysteries are further com- 
plicated ; but it ultimately turns out that Wilder- 
spoon has been busy in getting evidence, and discovers 
that he himself is the true heir of the estates, with 
a character and culturecorresponding to the position 
which he claims—Mrs. Caudle having substituted 
her own child for him: a fact proved by a monthly 
nurse, who is brought on the scene to testify to 
the fact. The ins and outs of all these changes 
and counterchanges are detailed by the garrulous 
old woman, but insuperable difficulties render the 
explanation remarkably obscure. Billpuddick con- 
fesses himself irretrievably puzzled, and the audi- 
ence uproariously sympathized with the acknow- 
ledgment. It is hard to say, with such a conclusion, 
whether a drama be successful or not—whether 
the audience langh with or at the author. Mr. 
Falconer is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
The play was capitally acted ; and the scene of the 
Old-Hall Interior, painted by Mr. T. Grieve, is so 
admirably set that it is of itself an attraction. 





SurrEy.—This theatre has passed inté’ the hands 


of a partly new management, Mr. Shepherd having 
taken Mr. James Anderson, the tragedian, into part- 
nership ; so that the theatre is now under their joint 
conduct. The house re-opened on Saturday, with 
a five-act drama, entitled ‘The Scottish Chief; or, 
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the Maid of Ellerslie.’ This piece, it appears, is a 
compilation by Mr. Anderson himself, founded on 
a tragedy by Mr. Walker and a dramatic adapta- 
tion of Miss Porter’s romance by the late Mr. 
William Barrymore. Whether the development of 
the subject into five acts has benefited the play may 
be doubted. Mr. Anderson has, however, contrived 
that each act shall conclude with an effective 
tableau. The concluding scene of the third act 
js constructed on the sensational principle. The 
Wallace-wight transports himself by means of a rope 
from his window-sill to the summit of a bridge over 
a mountain-chasm, and then réturns to deliver 
his wife from danger, and aid in the destruction of 
his pursuers. This scene may be said to have made 
the piece. The next act concludes with the death 
of the traitor Monteith, and the fifth with the 
execution of the betrayed hero. On the first night, 
the head of the decapitated warrior was exhibited, 
to the disgust of the audience, which was so strongly 
expressed that Mr. Anderson came forward and 
assured the house that the incident should not be 
repeated. On Monday night, therefore, the curtain 
fell as the axe descended on the block—an arrange- 
ment with which the audience were better gatisfied. 
Mr. Anderson was certainly effective as Wallace ; 
and the part of Lady Helen Mar, his wife, was 
played with great feeling by Miss Pauncefort. 
Mr. Fernandez, as the chivalric Douglas, acted 
with spirit. The scenery and stage appointments 
are not only appropriate, but elaborate and beau- 
tiful. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gosstp.—M. Mortier 
de La Fontaine has obligingly communicated to us 
the discovery of an unknown manuscript work 
by Handel, transcribed by Smith, which he has 
found in Switzerland (the place is not mentioned), 
where it had lain, overlooked, among some family 
papers. It is a ‘ Partita’ composed of four num- 
bers, an Allemande, a Courante, a Sarabande, and 
a Gigue. M. de La Fontaine subjoins to his 
letter a fac-simile of the Sarabande,—a stately 
movement in the true Handel manner, which no 
one has been able to imitate. While announcing 
this interesting communication,—and recollecting, 
as we do, that among the Granville Collection there 
were sundry manuscript compositions which have 
never seen the press (an important vocal trio among 
the number),—we feel that, without more minute 
research and comparison than lies in our power, 
it might not be safe to indorse M. de La Fontaine’s 
assertion, given, doubtless, in the best of good 
faith, that the suite of pieces just acquired by him 
has never been published. 

This Handel talk and the Worcester Festival in 
conjunction, have revived strongly within us a wish 
which there can be no harm in expressing. Now 
that the Sacred Harmonic Society has made up its 
difference with Mr. Sims Reeves; now that that 
artist is in his very best voice (for a more superb 
piece of singing was never heard than his ‘ Deeper 
and deeper still’ on Thursday week) ; now, more- 
over, that at this same Worcester Festival, the 
appearance of Miss Banks in the lovely scene “ Fare- 
well, ye limpid springs” reminded us that we have 
an Iphis to a wish (for an old Jephtha’s daughter is 


acreature as intolerable as a child Semiramis would 


be), we cannot but think that this would be the 
time of all times to revive ‘Jephtha,’—Handel’s 
last and most dramatic oratorio, in which even the 
witch episode in ‘ Saul,’ and the judgment-scene in 
‘Solomon,’ are outdone by the sustained interest 
thrown over the whole drama. 

The Norwich Musical Festival is being held as 
we write. It will conclude on Friday (September 
18), and we shall offer some report of it next week. 

Mr. Mellon’s Concerts have been so deservedly 
successful at Covent Garden that he is led, we per- 
ceive, to lengthen out the series to the last minute 


possible before the theatre is wanted for Miss L. | 


Pyne and Mr. Harrison’s performances. The suc- 
cess of M. Lotto as solo performer has been very 
great, this young gentleman having fairly estab- 
lished himself in English favour. During the last 
evenings, Mr. Dannreuther and Miss Madeline 
Schiller have been: playing there. 

It should have been said last week, with refer- 
ence to the choral meeting in York Minster, that 


a force of two thousand voices will be collected on 
the occasion there. 

A contemporary announces that Mr. Gye has 
engaged Herr Schmid, “a celebrated German 
tenor,” for next season at the Royal Italian Opera. 

We understand there is some chance of Madame 
Viardot coming to London early next year, to give 
some performances of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus.’ Every 
one may hope that this will prove more than a 
chance. It would bea pity were the English not 
to see the greatest classical creation in opera of 
modern times, and to hear a true rendering of 
Gluck’s matchless opera—matchless, inasmuch as 
it is a work of the very highest interest,—and 
of music which (one air excepted) bears no date. 

A new advertisement appeared the other day in 
the first page of the Times. This is an announcement 
that the Conservatory at Berlin will commence 
its winter session in October. Up to the present 
time that establishment can only claim a second 
rank among centres of German musical education ; 
being less richly provided with professors than 
either Leipzig or Cologne or Vienna. It may be 
pointed out, that the value of such training as is 
to be found in all these German music schools 
is restricted to instrumental music and the theory 
of composition; and further, that the air which 
was so full of wholesome nourishment for the 
English student some years ago, when our island 
was behind other nations in general taste, has 
been of late years greatly vitiated, by the en- 
couragement of false admiration and intolerance, 
now mistaken throughout too large a part of 
musical Germany for so much enlightened nation- 
ality. A school of Art must decline when the wor- 
ship of Deformity takes the place of the worship of 
Beauty. Yet more, in aid of those who still cherish 
an unquestioning faith in the land which has pro- 
duced so many giants in music, and who fancy that 
every good gift in every branch of Art is still to be 
perfected there,—the all but total absence of pass- 
able vocal training at the Conservatories of Ger- 
many, cannot be too earnestly dwelt on. These 
things may be wisely borne in mind, and balanced 
against the seductions of cheapness in instruction, 
and the prestige which still clings to foreign shrines 
from which the true divinities have been presump- 
tuously displaced. There ought, we repeat, to be 
no need for English boy or girl to leave Hiigland 
in quest of a sound and not ruinously expensive 
musical education. 

A great singing festival of German, Belgian and 
Dutch societies, sixty-one in number, was held at 
Aix-la-Chapelle on the 6th and 7th of September. 
The first prize was carried off by the party from Liége. 
—On the 3rd and 5th of this month, a festival was 
held at the Hague, entirely devoted to the music 
of national composers. Among other works per- 
formed were a Psalm by Mynheer Lubeck ; ‘The 
Resurrection,’ an oratorio, by Mynheer Heinze ; 
an overture, by Mynheer Boert; ‘The Deliver- 
ance of Leyden,’ by Mynheer Hol. Why is it, it 
| may be once more asked, that, seeing so many 
| English are on the wing, just at the time when 
| these meetings are taking place, and so many in- 
\creasingly interested in music,—the managers 
|should not think it worth while to give some pre- 
|liminary notice of their intentions? A central 
office in London, at which the coming forei 
;musical performances of the month should be 
| advertised, would be of real value and interest to 
our amateurs, who have not lost the good habit of 
| caring for what passes abroad, even though, by so 
| doing, they sit, especially in Germany, under the 
‘imputation of having nothing worth caring about 
at home. 

A daughter of Madame Van Hassalt-Barth, 
decidedly one of the most skilful German singers 
we recollect, is about to make her appearance at 
\the Karltheater at Vienna. 

Signor Petrella is to write next year’s Carnival 
‘Opera for Turin; the title will be ‘La Pazza 
d’Ischia.’ It having been settled that there should 
be a music school at Palermo, this composer, 
whose operas may be said to stand next in favour 
‘to those of Signor Verdi, came forward as one of 
| the candidates for the presidency of the new esta- 


 blishment. It seems, however, that the powers in 








Office (with justifiable sagacity), did not consider 


his credentials proved by his stage-popularity, and 
requested him to produce some exercise in which 
his mastery over strict composition should be dis- 
played. Signor Petrella took umbrage at this, we 
are told, and withdrew from the competition. 

A new opera by Signor Cagnoni, ‘The Old Man 
of the Mountain,’ has been produced for the open- 
ing of the theatre Della Scala at Milan, with a 
half-success. 

M. Bataille, a baritone of good promise, has 
appeared in ‘Le Caid,’ at the Opéra Comique. 
M. Pilo, a young tenor, has made a good appear- 
ance in Méhul’s ‘Joseph,’ at the Théatre Lyrique. 

Mr. Charles Mathews has been playing at the 
Variétés, in Paris; with a success contested on the 
first night, but on later evenings satisfactory. 

Beaumarchais’s ‘ Eugénie’ has been revived at 
the Théatre Frangais. 

‘The Amazonian contralto, Mdlle. Vestvali, who 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to possess herself of the 
Grand Opéra of Paris a few years ago, died, the 
other day, suddenly in New York, where she was 
a favourite. 

Schtepkine, “the father of the Russian stage at 
Moscow, where he had performed for forty years ” 
(to quote a contemporary), a man as much esteemed 
in private as in public life, died, not long since, at 
Yalta, in the Crimea. 





MISCELLANEA 


Qa 


A Spanish Ballad.—Much of the wit of Cer- 
vantes remains inherent in the Spanish character 
to this day—it forms no part of Spain’s modern 
literature;— the epigrammatic wit of the old writers 
remains only the oral wit of the so-called lower 
orders of to-day. When at Seville some time since, 
a blind musician sang to us daily at the table- 
d’héte, twanging an accompaniment upon an old, 
well-worn guitar. I dotted down the heads of a 
chant, commencing “ En los dias del Rey.” I have 
in vain endeavoured to procure a printed copy. 
Freely rendered, it ran thus:— 


In the days of the reign 
Of King Philip of Spain, 
When corpulent monks ruled the roast, 
The stoutest of all, 
Brother Francis of Gaul, 
In sherry the whole world would toast. 


Now this Franciscan friar 
Had a wond’rous desire 

To tipple the best he could find; 
Reclined in his chair 
Before daintiest fare 

He cast all his cares to the wind. 


In the cellars so cold 
Of the monastery old 
The bright wine of Xerez was stored ; 
And the cellarer grey, 
Who tippled all day, 
At vespers melodiously snored. 


One cold winter's night 
Francis had a sad fright 
As he dozed in his old oaken chair ; 
The lights they burned blue— 
He'd had flagons twice two— 
And a gent with a tail came the banquet to share. 


Jolly Francis the Friar, 
In dismay the most dire, 

Told his beads as fast as he might ; 
But the gent with the horns 
He punished his corns, , 

While his hair stood on end with affright. 
Ha! ha! Francis, my boy, 

T am loth to annoy, 

But no more olla or sherry for thee ; 
You ’ve enjoyed your last glass, 
And your time must new pass 

In the kingdom of sulphur with me. 


Rosy Francis declares 
He then seized his few hairs, 
And battered his nose on the floor; 
The room full of smoke, 
He felt fit to choke, 
As he shuffled to grope for the door. 


At the dawn of the morn 
The Abbot, shaven and shorn, 

Found rosy Francis asleep on the floor ; 
But Francis declares 
He was saying his prayers 

When his holiness opened the door. 
But the cellarer grey, 

Who tipples all day, 

Winks, and saith ’tis fustian outright. 
Francis fell on his nose x 
When his sherry-warmed toes 

Refused to preserve him upright. 
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The moral we learn 
Into rhyme I will turn— 
Quantum suff. is as good as a feast ; 
One flagon of wine 
Is enough when you dine— 
Twice two made poor Francis a beast. 
—Comparing this oral literature with our Seven 
Dials Catnach ditto, it clearly shows that, in spite 
of priestcraft, ignorance and decay, a vast mass of 
genuine mother-wit remains dormant amongst the 
lower orders of Spain. The day will come when 
this mine will be profitably worked. 
« MENDOZA. 


Diocesan.—I have always accented the e in 
diocese, and the o in diocesan, without ever asking 
why. But the only bit of verse I remember makes 
the second e long. It isin the story of the farmer 
who complained to his bishop that the parson gave 
them no Greek :— 

You're skilled in languages, [ guess, 
Th’ amazed diocésan cried ; 
I know no language, more or less, 
The surly clown replied : 
But Greek, I've heard the learned say, 
Surpasses all the rest ; 
And since ‘tis for the best we pay, 
We ought to have the best. 
B. E. N. 


Pig and Whistle.—A propos of Pig and Whistle, 
your correspondent, Mr. A. J. Ellis, remarks that 
“there is no remnant of pig as a girl in our lan- 
guage.” Now, bearing in mind that the Danish 
word in question is not pig, but pige; are we not 
justified in suspecting that it is radically connected 
with the Anglo-Saxon bitge, a bitch? Let it be 
remembered that, the letters g and k, often con- 
founded in the Northern languages, are softened 
before e or 7; thus we have kirke and church; 
skirt and shirt ; wake and watch ; brigg and bridge. 
Te be sure, the regular derivative from pige ought 
to be pidge, and I cannot at present call to mind a 
simular anomaly, which does not, however, seem to 
me to reach the limits of improbability. An instance 
of the converse irregularity is to be found in our 
word midge (used in the north and west for gnat) 
from the German Miicke or Muecke. The expres- 
siors pig-iron and pig-lead, designating pure metalin 
its earliest stage, might be compared to the expres- 
sion maiden-gold; and the name sow-metal used 
by the workmen, but unknown in the market, 
might be supposed to have been suggested by the 
preceding. I am disposed, however, to think that 
the language of the smelting-house is of homely 
origin. PURLEY. 

The Literary Diplomatists of Prussia.—Alfred 
von Reumont, himself distinguished in literature 
as well as in diplomacy, has strung together the 
names of all the diplomatists of Prussia who have 
devoted themselves to literature, and the list is 
surprising in the number it comprises. No nation, 
he justly remarks, can show su many that have 
devoted themselves to literary pursuits while 
discharging the duties of a diplomatic post; and it 
must be laid to the credit of Prussia that she has 
employed so many men of literary eminence in a 
profession for which very different qualities are 
chosen among ourselves. The Prussian list begins 
with such names as Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Niebuhr, and Bunsen, all of them Ministers in 
Rome, and men of world-wide reputation. It goes 
on through less-known workers, such as Martens, 
Minutoli, Bartholdi,—through memoir-writers, of 
whom Varnhagen von Ense, Minister at Carlsruhe, 
is the most prominent, though many more make 
frequent appearance in. foot-notes and prop the 
builders of historical theories, down to able writers 
of the day, such as Count Raczynski, whose work 
on the history of modern German Art is as well 
known as his gallery of the same in Berlin,—to 
Count Brassier de St. Simon, author of some of 
the most popular German songs of the present day. 
We miss from the list, however, one name which 
has the fullest right to appear in it, that of Von 
Reumont himself, and his contributions to Italian 
history, whether in German or Italian, whether 
touching on Alfieri’s love and Charles Edward's 
Queen, or investigating questions of remoter date 
for the readers of the ‘ Archivio Storico Italiano.’ 











To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. M. M.—Unica—S, H. B.— 
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NOTICE.—DR. WORCESTER’S New and 
greatly Enlarged DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE is now 
ready, and may be obtained at all 
Booksellers’ in the United Kingdom. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 
Paris: STASSIN & XAVIER 
Rotterdam: KRAMERS and ROBBERS. 
Leipzig: DENICKE, 
Berlin: ASHER, &c. 


This Work is comprised in One Volume, 4to. 
1,834 Pages, beautifully printed, with several 
hundred Illustrations on Wood to Words impos- 
sible otherwise to afford a clear conception of. 


Price in cloth, 31s. 6d.; or half-russia, 42s. 


It contains 40,000 Words more than Johnson’s 
Dictionary, and is not only ONE OF THE 
CHEAPEST WORKS EVER PUBLISHED, 
but, as declared by some of the best qualified critics, 
it is emphatically 


THE BEST DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The Atheneum records its opinion of it thus— 


“The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but 
with Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness,— 
with Worcester in combination with good sense and judgment. 
Worcester’s is the soberer and safer book, aND MAY BE PRONOUNCED 
THE BEST EXISTING EnGuiisu Lexicon.” 


The Examiner— 

“The great recommendation of the volume is its fullness and 
cheapness. It contains 1,786 quarto pages, printed in treble 
columns, at the price of a guinea and a half. We have tested it 
from time to time by looking for the meanings of provincial words 
that one would not expect to find in such a dictionary, and have 
never failed to get a right answer from it. Appended to the 
volume, which makes frequent use of woodcuts in aid of its 
definitiggs, isan Appendix, showing the pronunciation of proper 
and ge phical names, modern as well as ancient, giving abbre- 
viations and signs, and explanation of every-day phrases and 
quotations from Greek, Latin, French, Italian, or Spanish. For 
THE GENERAL USE OF THE PUBLIC THIS SEEMS, INDEED, TO BE AN 
Enouisuh DicTioNARY SINGULARLY CHEAP, FULL AND TRUST- 
WORTHY.” 


The Reader— 

“ Dr. Worcester’s ‘ Dictionary of the English Language,’ recently 
published, is, however, in several particulars still more complete 
as a work of ordinary reference. While the plan is to the full as 
comprehensive as that of Ash, it need scarcely be added that the 
execution is, in all respects, vastly superior. Dr. Worcester’s 
Dictionary includes not only the great majority of colloquial, 
archaic, and provincial words, but all the more prominent tech- 
nical terms of every art and science. It contains, moreover, in a 
condensed form, the etymology of all important terms, their 
different meanings, illustrations by their history and use, their 
grammatical value, pronunciation, and synonymes. In order to 
render the technical department of the work more complete, small 
woodcuts have been introduced to illustrate mechanical and scien- 
tific terms that do not easily admit of exact definition. When it 
is added that all this is contained within the limits of a tolerably 
thick quarto, it is, perhaps, not too much to say that Dr. Wor- 
CESTER’S LARGE DicTIoNARY IS THE MOST USEFUL AND COMPLETE 
WORK OF REFERENCE, IN A SINGLE VOLUME, WE POSSESS. a 


The Critic— 

“We will now take leave of this magnificent monument of 
patient toil, careful research, judici lection and 
self-denial (for it requires great self-denial to abstain from un- 
desired originality), with a hearty wish for its success. It is sad to 
think that the result of so much labour, from which Hercules, had 
he been intellectually inclined, would have shrunk appalléd, 
should be barren fame; yet we can easily believe that Dr. Wor- 
cester (as he says) expects no adequate pecuniary compensation for 
his gigantic undertaking; for it is difficult to imagine a sum which 
could adequately compensate the man who has produced THE 
COMPLETEST AND THE CHEAPEST ENGLISH DicTIONARY WHICH THE 
WORLD HAS YET SEEN.” 
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In 1 vol. post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


THE CROSS OF HONOUR. 


By the Author of ‘Small House in Piccadilly,’ ‘ Phillip 
. Morton,’ &e. [Ready Sept. £0, 








New Oxford-street, London, September 16th, 1863. 


London: JoHN MaxweELt & Co. 122, Fleet-street. 
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TROPICAL POEMS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. price 68. 
EAUTIES of TROPICAL. SCENERY, and 
Other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes, Historical and 
Explanatory. By the Author of ‘The Nuptials of Barcelona.’ 

“He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work contains many 
beauties.”-— Morning Post. 

**A volume of word-pictures.”—Observer. 

** He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make the reader's 
mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea and land in 
those p: arts.”—Era. 

The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Crritic. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 1 198, Piccadilly. 
ROUTLEDGE’S FIVE-SHILLING POETS.—NEW VOL. 
In feap. 8vo. bevelled boards, cloth, gilt edges, 

HE POETICAL WORKS of W.C. Banner, 
Author of ‘ Baby May,’ ‘The Worn Wedding Ring,’ &c. & 
Now first Collected, Classified, and Revised by the Author. W ih 
a steel Portrait and Illustrations, by J. D. Watson. 


Recently issued in this Series, 
LEIGH HUNT’S POEMS. 
THORNTON HUNT. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENG- 
LISH POETRY. 
London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 





Edited by 











In post 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 2s. 6d. 
YHE LIFE of GENERAL STONEWALL 
JACKSON. By the Author of‘ Life in the South.’ 
Chapman & Hall, 1 193, Piccadilly. 


In post 8vo. ; es 
HREE WEEKS in MAJORCA. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM DODD. 
_ Chapms an & Hall, 193, Pice adilly. 


‘In 8v0. with 6 Maps, price 6s. 


[HE SOURCES of the NILE, with the His- 
tory of Nilotic le 4 By CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph.D. 
F.S.A., Gold Medallist R. 

James Madden, 3, Leadenhall-street. 





In preparation, and to appear in the Autumn, 


Ca. By Martin F. Tupper, Author 
of ‘ Three Hundred Sonnets,’ ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ &c. 
Mi irtue Brothers & Co. 1, Amen- corner. 


Just published, price 28. 6d. 


T ENBI DE LAGARDERE: 
2 SONG, SOUVENIR OF 
THE DUKE’S MOTTO. 


Composed by C. A. MACTRONE. 
London: Novello & Co. 69, Dean-street, Soho; and Chappell & 
Co. 50, _ New Bond-s street. 


RIFLE TELESCOPES, from 30s. 
W. & J. BURROW, Malvern 
London: Arnold,72, Baker-street ; and Wales & Co, 56, Cheapside. 


COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1 
The above Medals have been awarded to 
a ge: 2 BECK & BEC K, 
who have RE MOVED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
31, CoRNHILL, E.C. 
where they have opened extensive Show- -rooms, containing ‘imal 
assortinents of ACHROMATIC MICRUSCOPES. 
and all classes of 
OPTICAL, aaa OROLOGICAL, and et SCIENTIFIC 
TRU MENTS and APPARATUS 


eden sent on receipt of six ian alae q 


A CCIDENTS BY ROAD, RIVER, OR 
RAILWAY; 
ACCIDENTS in the FIELD, the STREETS, or AT HOME, 
may be provided against by taking a Polic y of the 
R AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, Cornhill, London. 

140,0001, has been already Paid : 
COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS OF AL L KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 

Rates and further Particulars may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or at the 
HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC, 
WILIAAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Comp: any 
Empowered by Special Act Act of Parliament, 1549. 


ORTH BRITISH A AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 
Accumulated and Invested Funds .... £2,122,828 
Annual Revenue... £122,401 








FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances granted both at Home and in Foreign Countries on 
the most liberal terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Every facility offered to Insurers. 
NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS pivipep among the 
Insurers on the Participating principle. 
The NEW LIFE BUSINESS transacted in 1862 as follows :— 
Policies. Amount Insured, Premiums. 
1,037 £763,334 £23,641, 
Forms of Proposal and every information will be furnished on 
application at the 


OFFICES: 
BODO occccesseseceecs 58, Threadneedle-street. 
4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury. 





z We ate ‘End ‘Oftee: 8 , Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


ALLIANCE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
IFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. a.p. 1824. 
BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, BANK. 
President—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. F.R.S. 
Directors. 
JAMES ALEXANDER, Esq. # 
CHARLES GEORGE BARNETT, Esq. 
GEORGE HENRY BARNETT, Esq. 
BENJAMIN COHEN, Esa. 
JAMES FLETCHER, Esq. 
WILLIAM GLADSTONE, Esq. 
GEORGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN, Esq. 
SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq. M.P. 
JAMES HELME, Esq. 
SAMPSON LUCAS, Esq. 
ELLIOT MACNAGHTEN, Esq. 
THOMAS MASTERMAN, Esq. 
JOSEPH MAYER MONTEFIORE, Esq. 
SIR ANTHONY DE ROTHSCHILD, Bart. 
BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 
THOMAS CHARLES SMITH; Esq. 
Auditors. 
SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, Bart. 
GEORGE PEABODY, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. BARNETT, HOARE, BARNETT & CO. 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Life Assurance in a variety of forms fully explained in the 
Company’s Prospectus. 
FIRE ASSURANCE. 
Insurance against Loss by Fire granted on Property, at Home 
and Abroad, at moderate rates of Premium. 


F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
1824.—-MICHAELMAS TERM. 


FIRE ASSURANCE. 
RENEWAL : io for Policies expiring at Michaelmas 
are NOW READY 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1,0LD BROAD-STREET, E.C. 
Instituted a.p. 1820. 
A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, showing the advan- 
tages of the Bonus System, may be had on application to 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
NOTICE.—MICHAELMAS RENEWALS. 
The Busiuess of the Company exceeds 70,000 0001 
The Daty paid to Government for the year 1462 was 85,0621, 
and the amount insured on farming stock, 10,03¢ 
A Bonus of three-fifths of the profits periodically made to 
parties insuring, who have thus, from time to time, received sums 
amounting in the aggregate to 44”,000l.; and the Society now 
holdsaL ane E RESERVE applicable to afuture Bonus. 
The Kates of Premium are in no case higher than those charged 
by the other principal offices making no returns to their insurers, 
For Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Offices-SURREY- 
STREET, NORWICH, and 6, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE- 
STREET, BLACKFRIARS, &.C. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 
Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—JOHN HUMPHREY, Esq. Ald, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. W. Ladler Leaf, Esq. 
William H. Bodkin, Esq. Saffery Wm. Johnson, Esq. 
Rev, John Congreve. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson,2, Finsbury-square. 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital— 

an assurance fund of 515,000/., iuvested on mortgage, and ia the 

Government Stocks—and an income of 55,0001. a year. 












































Premiums to Assure £100, | Whole Term. 

Age. | One Year. Seven Years.|/With Profits. | Without Profits. 
20 | £017 8 £019 9 £1 15 10 | £1 11 10 
30 aes i eS 25 5 207 
40 150 169 307 21410 
50 114 1 119 10 468 4011 
60 324 317 0 | 612 9 | 6 0 a 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled to participate in 
nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. out of the profits every five ye 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to ‘the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceived iu cash. 

At the recent division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversionary increase, ; 
varying, according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums,’ 
or from’5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the * Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
asa debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid one month after satisfactory proof of death. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy Stamps 

Medica) Attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in one part 
of Europe or British North America without extracharg 

No extra charge — 9 Militia, Volunteer Rifles, or S Artillery 
Corpson Home Serv 

The Medical Officers. attend overs day, at a quarter before Two 


THs LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors in this Com 
pany, held on Thursday, 25th February, 1863, 


JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 
The Report <e Directors for the Year 1862 was read :— 


t showe 
That the. Fire Premiums of the ~ SE £436,965 0 0 
Against those in 1561, which were .............-.... 300,131 0 0 


Giving an increase in 1862 of.. 75,934 00 
That the new Life business comprised the i issue ¢ of 
785 Policies, insuring .. - 467,334 0 0 


On which the annual premium i 13,935 711 
That 69 new Annuity Bonds fave ‘been ‘granted, 
sec! yr annual payments of 39,446 17 11 
— woah the aggregate of the Annuities now pay- 
23,684 1 3 
That dnd “has been added to’ the iife Teeeryg ‘the 
sum 0} 79,277 11 4 
That the baianes of undivided profit was increased 
by the 25,725 9 7 
That the ineested funds of ‘the ‘Company amounted 
to --1,417,908 8 4 


In refirence es: on very pore ‘increase of 76, ‘0002, in the Fire 
Premiums of the year, it was remarked in the Keport, “ The Pre- 
miams paid to a company are the measure of that company’s 
business of all kinds, and whence derived ; the Directors there- 
fore t p=y that test of progress to any the duty collected ma 
afford, as that applies to only a part of a company’s business, an 
a large share of that part may be, and often is, re-insured with 
other offices. In this view the yearly addition tothe Fire Pre- 
miums of the Liverpool and London Company must be very 
gratifying to the proprietors.” 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 
(Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with Treatise, 
Post FREE, 28. 
WORKS, 24, Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, NW. 


[poseaenrs OF GUTTA- PERCHA 
BING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta-Perecha Company 
have pleasure in giving VPS pet? Oa to the following letter:— 
SIR RAYMOND JAR NTNOR, Isle of Wight.— 
Second Testimonial. aso 10th, isn —In reply to your etter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta-Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, I can state with much satisfaction, it answers 
perfectly. Many builders, and other persons, have lately exam- 
ined it, and there aa —_ the least apparent difference since the 








first ‘ead down, now several years; and I am informed that it 
is se opted ‘generally in the houses that are being erected 
her m this Testimonial it will be seen that the 


CORROSIVE, WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta-Percha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINSYS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by. Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUC 
is prepared be by LEA & PERKINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perriys’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for apa by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester : Messrs. CROSSE & BL/ WELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c. &.; and ~ pn and Vilmen universally. 


RICE’S CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS are 

perfectly Safe, and burn their Time. The Quality of thyese 
Night Lights cau now be relied upon. 

HERWOOD BED LIGHTS, 6d. and 1s. 6d. 

a Box. These Candles are made to supply a want very gene- 

rally expressed—a cheap, really good chamber candle. They will 

be found inferior only to “ Price’s C sndles, which will not + 
greene when carried,” which are sold in Boxes, 1s. and 38, each. 














LYCERI NE, which | very simple Tests show to 
be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is in oar 
re:pect “ equal to Price’s.” Most medical men prescribe “ Pri 
Glycerine.” Where purity is of importance, Patients can ineate 
it oe desiring to have their Glycerine in 1 Ib., 8, 4, or 2.02. ., Bottles, 
with capsules over the sonpers marked “* Price’ 's Patent.” 
el Imont, Vauxha! 





PRIZE MED AL awarded to FRY & SONS, 1862. 
BRB. ¥.’ & C O A. 
FRY’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA. 
FRY’S PEARL COCOA. 
FRY’S ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 


APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE. 
Gane Powder, and eae Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce- 
ders, and Wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKW ELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Ge: utlem be the 
most effective invention in the curative —y~~ of LLERN TA. 
The use of a steel springis avoided: a soft bandage being worn 
se the body, the Oe pene resisting power is supplied by the 
MOUC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so mu 
ease oe closeness that it cannot be detected, aud may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had: the Truss (which 
cavnot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on moe circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being se: 
Prive of a Single Truss, 168., 218., 2t8. 6d. co 31s. 6d.; 5 postage, 1s. 
P. O. UO. made payable to Joun Wurte, Post-Office, Pi illy. 


Besstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 48, 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 168, each; postage 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, Lon*on. 





o'clock. EORGE CLARK, Actuary. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 

le willbe CLOSED on WEDNESDAY, the 23rd _inst., and 
RE-OPENED as peaal on THURSDAY MORNING, the 24th 
inst., at Seven o'cloc 


E. Moses & Son, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Malers Woollen 
‘Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, 
and General Outfitters. 
Loxpon Hovszs: 

154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
137, 188, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road, 
Country EstTaBLISHMENTS: 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 

for DINING-ROUM aud LIBRARY. Candelabra, Mode- 

rator Lamps, in Brouze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 

in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles. —OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 





SLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights aud Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinter Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158. 
Glass Dessert 2. 08. 

All Articles’ marked’'in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and ~ at ROOMS, 

Broad-street. Established 1807. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 

CLUCK M aa a Special Appointment to Her Majesty 
the Queen aud H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Mager or 
THE GREAT CLOCK - THE Houses oF PARLIAMENT, invites 
attention to the superior Workmauship and elegance of ‘Desig: 
of his extensive Steck of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks. 


Guineas. 
Strong Silver Raver 
Watches 








Guineas, 
Ladies’ Gold saris: 
Watches 


Gentlemen's ditto’ °: 10 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
Gold English Lever 
area 


Gentlemen's Gold ‘Com 
pensation Bglance do. 40 





18 Silver ditto .. .. .. 25 may n, No. 20) 
Marine Chrenometers, 35 Guineas. 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astr ical, Turret, 


;pLxiscton & CO. desire respectfully to 


the atteution of ~— Nobility ama « 
PLATE to their M saaathe abapined fe eet 


variety, both in SILVER and i BLEOTHO PLATE tron en veltber 
of their Establishments :— 
LUNDUN— tatreet, St. » 5.W. 
25" St. James’s, S.W.; and 45, Moor- 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPVOL—Church-street, 
MANUFACTORY i ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
rm am. 
Estimates, Drawings and a Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual, 


CGEUsB' S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and ‘hieves. 

pnt me poy vend STRONG-RUOUM DOORS, 
$B’°S PATENT DETECTOR AN 3 3 

ati ND STREET-DOOR 

CHUBL’s case AND DEED BOXES. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis sont ost free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Church , London ; 28, Lord- 

Eempion apenas 16, Market-street, auchester ; and Wolver- 

mpto! 








HeRNIMAN’S TEA CHEAPER. 


Full pent of reduced duty obtained b petanty HORNI- 
MAN’S PURE TEA; very shales at 38, 4d. ad rn “fhigh = 
dard” at 48, 4d. (formerly 48. 8d.) is the. canent and most 
delicious imported. 

4euts in every Town supply it in Packets. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWAKDED, 


LLEN’S PATENT PUORTMANTEAUS 
aud TRAVELLING BAGS, with SyU ARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, — Silver Fittings ; 
Vespatch Boxes, Writing and Dressin aud 5u0 other 
aruicles for Hume or Continental Travel ines “Titustrated Cata- 
a oT J.W.A ALLEN, Mauufacturer aud Patentee, 
wdleo, aliens Bemek Paral 
uv, Allen’s Bar urniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steuds, 8, Washband Stands, Canteens, &., oo free. 


THE JURY of Crass 30 of the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBL?1LON, issz, in awarding to Smze’s 
SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or “ Summier Tucker,” 
the ONLY Paize Mepacor Houvourable Mention given to Beddin, 
of any canteens say in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, an 











Sanaa Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 





and Bracket Clocks of every description. ‘An elegant Assortment 
of London-made Fine Gold Albert aud Guard Chains, &. 


Dent, 61, Strand ta joining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Roya! 





Exchange ; and at the Clock aud Marine Compass Factory. 
Somerset Wharf, Strand, Loudon. 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 


CHIMNEY- PIE CEs. —Buyers of the above are requested 
before fivally deciding, to visit W ILLIAM 8. ye ys oh 
SHOW-RUOMS. They contain such an assortment of FEN 
DERS, STUVES, RANGES CHIMNEY: PLEC Es. FIRE- 
IRONS and GENERAL |RONMONGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
or exyuisi‘eness of workmanship. right Stoves, with ormolu 
orpameuts, 32. 158. to 33. 108. ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
78. to Sl. i2a,; Steel Fenders, al. 38. to 111; Ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 3i, 3s. to 181. ; Chimney- Folge iL. ma. 
to 1001; Fire-irons, from 28, 3d. the set to 4l. 4¢,—T he BURTON 
= gil other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 
ondon, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRON MONGER, by a: | ees to H.R.H 

the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT ALUGUE gratis, and post paid 
It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Steck of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannio 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen- ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet 
Ware, Turuery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding. Bed-room,, 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, — Plans of the 
Twenty large Show- -rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W.; 1, la, 2, 3and 4, 
eee; 4, 5 and 6, Perry *s-place ; ‘and Tihaessauk 

ondon. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Prize Medal. 


UNRIVALLED 
Lee K-STITCH SEWING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
WHEELER & WILSON ComMPANY, 

With ALL RECENT IMPROVEMENTS and ADDITIONS for 
STITCHING, BINDING, CORDING, HEMMING 
FELLING, GATHERING, 
and all other Household or Manufacturing Work. 
Lustructions gratis to every Purchaser. 

Illustrs ~ Prospectus ane and post free. 

ffices and Sale R 


139, REGE NT STREET. “LONDON, w. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


AVOID MEDIC INES they always aggravate Chronic Com- 
plaints, but DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
invariably and effectually cures them, Extract from 
60,000 cures :—Cure No. 5%,216 of the Marchioness de Bréhan, 
Paris, of a fearful fea complaint, wasting away, with a nervous 
palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant 8 eeplessness, low 
spirits, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even her sittiug down for hours together, and whicn for 
Seven years had resisted the careful treatment of the best French 
and Enzlishmedical men. Cure No. 1,771: Lord Stuart de Deeies, 
Lord Lieuténant of W aterford, of many years’ dyspepsia. Cure 
No. 49,542: “ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nerv- 
ousness, asthm», cough, Sa ae gn f spasms, sickness, 
and vomiting —Maria Jolly. No. 47,121: Mis~ Elizabeth 
acobs, Nazing Vicarage, W lla Cross, Herts of extreme nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancie-. 
ure N», 54,816: The Rev. James T. Campbell, Fakenham, 
Norfolk, of indigestion and tor, idity of the liver, which nad 
resisted all medical treatment. Bare No. 54,812: Mic ~s Virginia 
eguers, of consumption.—In Tins, 1]b., 2%. 9d.; 2 Ib. 48. 6:4.; 
12 lb. 228.— Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, Regents street, London; and 
yay td niéme. Paris; and 12, Rue e 1’Empereur, Brussels. 
Also, Fortnum & Mason, P urveyors to Her Majesty; at Philips’s, 
‘en-dealers ; Batty’s; Petty & Wood’s; Abbis’s, 61, Gracechurch- 
street; 4, Cheapside; 63, 150, and 298, Oxford-street ; 54, Upper 


in price, 
“a combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
“a bed as healthy as it io wufurvavie,” 


“Mo be prea of most respectable Upholsterers and Beddi 
Warehonsemecu, or whvulesale vf the Manufacturers, WM. 5M EB 
@ SONS, Fiusbury, London, B.C, 


PEN CILS, Black Lead and Coloured Chalks, 
A.W. FABER’S 
PULYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Sold by-all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Sole Agents: HEINTZMANN & RUCHUSSEN, 
9, Priday-street, Loudon, E.C, 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
ANLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE RUYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &. &c. 


WO PRIZE MEDALS — 

JENNER & KNEWsTUB’S Ten-Guinea best Morocco or 
tvussia Silver-fitted LAVY’S DRESSING and WKITING BAG, 
Geutlemen’s ditto, Tne Teu-Guinea Silver-fitted Lady’s Dressing- 
case in Coromandel or Walout. The Guinea Tourist’s Writing- 
case. The Uue-Guinea Travelling Bug. ‘The w@tinea Dressing-case, 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 

33, St. James’s-street, and 66 and 69, Jermyn-street. 


JARAWAX CANDLES, Three to the Pound. 

—These Candles, manutsetured by PRICE’S PATENT 
CANDLE COMPANY expressly for Dinner-table Chandeliers, 
oer nn eh themselves by their beauty of aeoeneere and bril- 
liancy of lizht. Price 1s. 6d. per lb. Can be had of all Chandlers 
and Grocers. 











HEDGES & BUTLER soficit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s. , 208. ,:24s., 38. and 36s, per dozen ; La Rose, 42s. ; Latour, 
54a. 5 Margaux, 608. 728. ; Chateau Lafitte, 728.,848., 96s. : ; Superior 
Beaujolais, 248, ; Macon, ’ 30s. , 368. ; White Bordeaux, 243., 308. to 
728.5 Chablis, 308., 368. to 54s. ; Champagne, 36s., 428., 488., 608., 668, 
SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at 368. per dozen, of soft 
Canit a full seme, highly recommended. a 
apital dinner Sherr: 248, and 308. per 
High-class Pale, onde,” and Brown ae. 


Sherry ° . 548, 
Port from ous faci claen 0 shippe pers. -. 308, 368, 428, ” 
Choice Old Port and “ h. intage” Wi 488. 608.728. 4 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy .......... 608. and 728. 

Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Cherry Buoy, and other foreign 

Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-oftice 0} J or reference, any of 

the above will be forwarded immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W. 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established A. /D. 1667. 1667. 


HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE,— —_ 
J. CAMPBELL, Wine Merchant, 158, REGENT-STREET, 

recommends attention to the following CLARETS, selected by 
himself on the Garonne :—Vin de Bordeaux (which greatly to 
proves by keeping in bottles two or three years), 208.; St. -Julien, 
22s, ; Rose, 268, ; St..Estéphe, 36s. ; St.-milion, 428. ; Haut- 
Bricn, 460. ; Lafitte, Latour, and Cha teau Margaux, 

rdozen.—J. C.’s experience and known reputation for French 
Wines will be some guurautee for the soundness of the begs 
quoted at 20s. per dozen.— Notre.—Burgundies from 368, to 548, 
Chablis, 26s. and 308. per dozen. E. Clicquot’s tnest Cham aene, 

. per dozen. Remittances or Town referevees should benad 
dressed James CaMPBELL, 158, Regent-street. 


HEAP. AND GOOD WINES.— 
OFFLEY’S and CUCKBURN’S PORT, 40s.; SHERRIES 
from 188. ; and CLARETS from 14s. To be obtained pure and 
cheap of the {MPERKIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines and sells to ‘the Public at 


” 








” 








reasonable epae. 
Cellars— Marylebone Court House, Wi 
Stores and (ffices—314, Oxford-stree 


Baporst and Bottling Vaults—15, J iain, Crutched- 
friars, E.C., London. 





URTLE. — McCALL’S WEST INDIA.— 
Superior quality, prepared by new pe Homeepe— uusur- 
passed. Real urtl le Suup, arenes lds, 6d. ; pin’ 
ints, 38. Callipash and Callipee, 108, 6d. per nok 
leading Oil aud Italian Warehousemen, Wholesale Chemists and 


rs. 
™ J. McCALL & CO., 
PROVISION STORES, 137, HOUNDSDITCH, N.E. 
*,” Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preserving Provisions, 
witnout overcocking, whereby freshuess and flavour are retained. 


BLISGUS. —The Medical Profession i in ‘in Ger- 
ny have been in the habit of using for more than half 
a pie ima DY. Matthias Lang’s Essential Spirit of Melissus. This 
remedy for debilit , aareee to be prepared by his Son, Mr. 
Wilderich Lens. found unequalled as u cure Le in- 
and as of Miasma is penarnees ssed. Soldin 
1s.6d. and 3s. a nituncbenivenhared by BUT. ER& ORISPB, 
Chemists to the Royal Family, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, 
London _and respectable Chemists throughout the Country. 


NDIGESTION.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 


WINE, containing the digestive principle prepared from 
resh calves’ ‘stomachs, combined with arich stumachic wine, is 
- perfeetly polatable form for administering this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southam - 
row, Russell-square, W.C., in Bi W.C.,in Bottles, at at 3a. ., 58. and 108. eac 


ILE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 

Flatulency, Heartburn, and all bilious and liver affections 
are speedily removed by the use of COCKLE’S ANTIE BILIOUS 
and FAMILY APERIENT ee. which have now been held 
in the highest estimation ng oh ee costly, for upwards of 
fifty years. Foapanen ¢ ony, y Es CKLE, 18, New Or- 
mond-street ; and to of all Medivine Veakuns in Boxes, at 
Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. tan ee eng 


EATING’s PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 
ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 
Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every epovten. of Insect, and Cormtes 
ae ee oat for listampay by THOMAS KEATING, Ober 
t 8! 9 
mist, 9. st. Paul’s Chure rd, %. ,—-for which a Prize Medal 
was awarded tothe peoduaara’ the International Exhibition, 1862. 




















D R. DE JONGH’S 
( Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRUNIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFRCTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
President of the Medical Society of London, §c. 
“For several years past I have been in the habit of prescrib- 
ing Dr. De Jonoa’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Vil, and find it to 
be much more efficacious than other varieties of the same medi- 


ee, Which I have also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 





DR. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
“T invariably prescribe Dr. De Jonou’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that I am ———— a 


venuine article, and nota re in whieh the 
efficacy of this invsluable medicime is destroyeu.” 





— 
Dr. De Jongh’s itait- Beco, Cod Liver Oil is sold AA. | 
Im ave Half- Pints, 28. 6d.; ints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 98. ; capsuled 


and labelled with his stamp and si 


ature, without whleh none 
can possibly be genuine, by — Druggists. 


le Chemists and 





Baker- street; 330, 440, 451, 8 55, 
} ene (Egat my and trand ; 55, Charing Cross; and all 


Sole Consignees : 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CU. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE (Con- 
centrated).—The following Testimonial irom ‘the Right 
Hon. “the Earl of Essex is among the many proots of 4 
efficacy of this valuable discovery for Nervousness, &., by 
Batchelour, 12, Finsbury-place South, . 
“ Cashiobury Park. 


“Dear Sir,—I have the siccouse of of inclosing to you a state- 
ment from my brother re! benefit the Hon. Mrs. 
Capel has derived from your m: “ay oe “gy begs me to say, 
you are welcome to make any use of you pleas: 

Yours faithfully... 


In Bothies, a 118, ont .. » ot the Depot, . Finsbury- a 
South, E.C PP ‘A Few Words 
on Nervousness” 


[earn SUPPLIED by Messrs. GODFREY.— 

Received the pouly Gold Medal awarded at the International 
Exhibition of 1862. One visit only is required for their adjust- 
They i last a lifetime, and again restore the sunken 
face to its original yout! appearance. A set from 2. 10s. to 
25 Guineas.—17, Hanover-st. Hanover-square, W. Painful stumps 
extracted painlessly. Teeth fitted with gold. 


” 

ETCALFE, BINGLEY.& CO.’S New Pat- 

n Tooth Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
caw Hing Im roved Flesh and a Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search rem the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tu oth 
Powder, 2s. perbox.—Address 130 B and 131, OXFOKD-STRLET. 


DNEFORD' S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical *Profession and upiversally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
coustitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
i rep»red, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform strength, b 

1 




















CAUTION.—Beware of proposed substitutions, 


172, New Bond-street., London; and gol 
te Sie Chemists th rou t the World. : 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S 


NEW ROOMS, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 





PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, NEW AND SECONDHAND, FOR SALE OR HIRE. 





ALEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION MODELS. 


No. 1.—FOR THE CHURCH. No. 2.—FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
vi hirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators; with the addition of the new Venetian Swell, In Handsome Rosewood Case, with Percussion Action, and Fourteen Stops. This Instrument 
™ gt by the heel of the right foot, by which means a crescendo can be produced without the finished in a style superior to any other kind, the whole of the interior mechanism being French 
use of the Expression Stop. Oak Case. Price 32 Guineas; or without the Swell, 30 Guineas. olished, is consequently more calculated to withstand the effects of dust and damp. It hasa 
Also, in Rosewood, at 35 Guineas. enetian Swell worked 4 heels, thus doing away with the knee Pedals, which are sometimes 
objected to by Ladies. ce 60 Guineas. 


These Instruments gained the Prize Medal, with the following award :—“ Novelty of construction of Harmoniums, cheapness, combined with excellence of 
manufacture, and fine quality of tone.” 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL’S ORIENTAL MODEL PIANOFORTES.—No. 1. Size, CHAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, price 45 Guineas, 





4 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 1 inch; height, 3 feet 10 in. Compass, 63 oct.C to A. Neat case, with in rosewood; or in walnut, 55 Guineas.—This instrument has Three Strings and the fullest 
square fall, 35 Guineas. No. 2. Size, 4 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 3 inches; height, 4 feet. Compass, Grand compass of Seven Octaves. It is strengthened by every possible means to endure the 
6% oct. C to A. Handsome case, 45 Guineas net cash. The above Instruments are thoroughly greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in any climate. The workmanship is of the 
secured, and are constructed of solid mahogany. They are of such excellent manufacture best description ; the tone is round, full and rich; and the power equal to that of a Bichord 
throughout, that they are confidently recommended as being admirably adapted for India and Grand. The touch is elastic, and the repetition very rapid. No Pianoforte, in all respects 
for the Eastern Empire generally. The price includes (1) packing-cases of tin and wood; (2) a comparable, has hitherto been made in England at the same price. Every instrument will be 
suitable tuning hammer or key ; (3) a tuning fork; (4) some additional strings; (5) a Book on warranted, and (if desired) exchanged within six months of the purchase. 


v3 
Tuning and Preserving the Instrument ; (6) and the carriage to the Docks. 








CHAPPELL’S ENGLISH MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE.—To 
amateurs preferring the pure English tone of the BROADWOOD and COLLARD quality, the 
English Model will be found the most perfectly satisfactory instrument at a moderate price. 





] T . . 

CHAPPELL Ss FOREIGN PIAN INO : a very elegant Pianoforte, of The action is of the same simple description as the above makers’, and therefore especially 
small size, but with the full compass, check action, and perfect touch ; admirably adapted to adapted to the country, where the more complicated actions are objectionable to the tuners. 
small rooms, yachts, boudoirs, &c. Excellent for keeping in tune ; and the cheapest Planafprte In elegant Rosewood Case, with full Fret, (similar in all respects to other instruments at 
with check action yet made. Price 25 Guineas in Mahogany; 26 Guineas in Rosewood or 50 Guineas), price 35 Guineas. In best Walnut (similar to other 60-Guinea instruments), 
Walnut; ditto, with Ornamental Fret, 27 Guineas. Height, 3 feet 4 inches. 40 Guincas 


An Immense Stock of Secondhand Pianofortes and Harmuniums. 
Descriptive Lists sent on application. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR ANTOINE COURTOIS’ CORNETS-\-PISTONS, TROMBONES, EUPHONIUMS, &c.; ALSO FOR ALBERT’S CLARINETS AND THE SICCAMA FLUTE. 


These Instruments are used by all the most celebrated Professors of the day. 
Military Bands supplied with every necessary. Drawings of Instruments, &c. sent on application. 














FAUST: OPERA IN FOUR ACTS. 


MUSIC BY CH. GOUNOD. 
PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








a 4. & d. 
Opera complete, Voice and Piano, with Italian or French Words ‘se -. 16 © | LeyBacH .. ob -. Fantaisie élégante . ee ee ee 4 0 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Solo ee ne e oi ‘e 7 6G KETTEeRER.. os -- Fantaisie brillante oe ee oe os 4 0 
Opera complete, Pianoforte Duet .. - oe oe ee eo 16 0 9 ee ee ++ Polka Mazurka ee oe ee ee 3 0 
Detached Vocal Pieces, with Italian Words, from 2s. to 4s. each. KRUGER .. “° ++ CheurdeSoldats _.. oe “6 as Ene 
Thematic Catalogues sent on application. ——— eo rea es a de Mélodies, in two books, each ee 4 0 
The Waltz, with French words .. 43 ne rs ~ -e 2 6 ae aoa *. . The oo wapbalgeens ‘a re te ‘ 4 
Air de Bijoux, with French words .. os - - i ‘ 2 6 : ° oe aie sel ie *) 1 cal 3 0 
Recitative and Bijou Song, with English words .. S - ae 3 0 ” . tae s ‘i a =F oe a 
rue . r ” ee oe r ee a. oe o- , 
Faust pgm , ditto e .. .* - .- 2 6) Ap. Le Canpentizn .. Fantaisie brillante surla Valse .. me Pan 3 0 
Song of the King of Thule, ditto oe ais ee ee 2 0} Map. Ovry is Grand Fantasia a. «@ 
- Dutt, Poust and Margaret, ditto a mt a - 3 6} % Gone .: va .. ene icons a = 3 0 
ne ta Song, P ditto * . . . 2 6 Réxaup pe Vitzac .. Cheeur de Soldats, as a Duet ee Bi 4 0 
with French words ee ee ee es os -_. La Valse, as a Duet 4 0 
m8 oe ac q & Pee ee ee 
—— : RIMBAULT.. +. -. Gems of Faust os ee oe each 2 0 
No. 1. The Waltz. No. 5. Faust and Marguerite, Duet. 
____ PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 2, The Bijou Song. 6, Soldiers’ Chorus. 
The Favourite Airs, as Solos, in three books, Franz Nava, each 58 oe 5 0 3. La Kermesse. 7. Chorus of Old Men. 
Ditto _ as Duets, in three books, RENAUD DE ViLBAc, each... 6 0 4. The Flower Song. 8. Garden Cavatina. 
Bouquet de Mélodies, in two books, CRAMER, each .. ag ee ae 4 0. J. RomMMEL ae .- Fantaisie facile .. oe oe ae in 3.6 
The Faust Waltz, arranged by CHARLES Coore, illustrated— ” o- +. Ditto Duet . ee ee - 3. 6 
Solo or Duet .. oa ns - an 6 4 0 oaees 
a Orchestra... ee ee 3 0 J. Batstr Cuarrerton. The Waltz, arranged for the Harp .. oe os 3.6 
Fer Brass Band, arranged by Winterzorron = 2 : ” ” = — and Pianoforte ‘ ~ 6 0 
: I 5 y N OTTOM oe ° i > re oldiers’ Chor 13 | i oe oe ) 
The Faust Quadrille, by Cartes Coors, illustrated— ; : vs ; ee po Hosp ama 3 6 
Solo or Duet ay oe ee oe ae 4 0 : . ———— vs vi 
— cn » re aa 3 0 CH. Govnop. Méditation sur Faust, for Pianoforte, Harmonium, and Violin or 
°e “e ne ‘es oe nf 2 0 Violoncello .. “ie me ee oe 6 0 
The Faust ae my by Cuarzzs Coors, illustrated. Solo or Duet 3  O | W. Wrxterportom. Fantasia, for Cornet and Pianoforte ar 4 0 
rchestra ee ee ee oe ve ee 3 0 
Septet ee ae ° 3 0| TheF i i Violi 
. : . . oe e ‘avourite Airs for Violin, Solo os os oe os oe 1 @ 
p 0 tl gow by om . - os 4 0! The Favourite Airs for Flute, Solo a se ‘a oe .- @ 1 6 
3 CHARDS - antasia move - . ‘ 4 0 The Favourite Airs for Cornet, Solo i pen de és os i 
- os ” -. The Soldiers’ Chorus ee ee ° 3.40 ‘ _cenenee 
— ee ° ee rawr g 1 as T os oe 4 0 Grand Selection, No. L, for Military Band, arranged by GopFrRrEy ae 15 6 
aiaen +. +. . bones J antasia a ee oe ee 6 0 | Grand Selection, No. II., for Military Band, arranged by GopFrrEy oe « WS 
Ss 2 ee oe ee a Py es - ° 4 0 Ditto for Brass Band, arranged by W. WinTERBOTTOM oe z 6 
2 oo ee «+ Salve dimora casta aa 3 0° The Waltz (Coots), for Brass Band, arranged by W. WINTERBOTTOM .. oe 7.2 





LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 


ae oe Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advyertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Tin’ y James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 


by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, i id ty, Publishe 20, Welli i r : for Se i 3 
John Robertson, Dublin.— Saturday, Beptember 19 180s" Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Mr. 
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